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WHITE PINE MILLS: Winton Lumber Co., Gibbs, 
Idaho. 

SPRUCE MILLS: The Pas Lumber Co., Ltd., The 
Pas, Manitoba. 

PONDEROSA PINE MILLS: Somers Lumber Co., 
Somers, Montana.—Crater Lake Box & Lumber Co.. 
Klamath District, Oregon.—Craig Mountain Lum- 
ber Co., Winchester, Idaho. 


Through 53 active years the Winton 
Lumber Sales Company has built its 
reputation for top quality lumber 
production and dependable service 
to buyers. We will continue to main- 
tain the same high standards. There 
will be the same care in selecting 
stock, the same scientific kiln-drying, 
the same skill, precision and pains- 
taking watchfulness in every process 


Good Lumber For Over 53 Years 
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of manufacture. You'll find both 
satisfaction and profit in depending 
on Winton for all your requirements 
in softwood lumber—Idaho White 
Pine, Ponderosa, Sugar Pine, West- 
ern White Spruce, Douglas Fir, West- 
ern Hemlock, Red Cedar Siding and 
Shingles. We will serve you promptly, 
in a way that will merit your further 
orders. 
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Saving The Surface Does Not 
Always Save All! 


HOW TO BETTER 


YOUR ROOFING SERVICE 





Rot & Termites Threaten Wood Make Sure That Any Roofing You 
Supply Has a Top-Coating of STA-SO 


Fiber Beneath the Surface Finish 
STA-SO is a crushed hard-slate material used as a top-coating 


& by many leading manufacturers of roofing because it perma- 


. — nently resists sun, weather, fire and age. 
PAR-TOX is Definite Insur- Solid, Crushed-Slate Protection 
ance Against Such Damage 


STA-SO surfacing consists of non-porous, non-fading, slate par- 
ticles imbedded and overlapping to make a top layer that solidly 
seals the roofing surface and defies the elements. Sunproof 


Your customers may not understand the vital and waterproof, it comes in many colors and they never fade. 


importance of these facts. It’s up to you to 
explain them—and to protect their interests 
by selling them millwork that is scientifically 
treated to ward off Rot and Termite damage. 
Ask your mill to apply PAR-TOX treatment 
to your next order. 


STA-SO, on roofing, carries no brand name or label. To 
make sure that any roofing you handle is surfaced with STA-SO 
write us for information. Remember always this vital fact: 
No Roofing Is Better than Its SURFACE 
CENTRAL COMMERCIAL CO., CHICAGO 








Liberal samples and data on methods 
of application will be sent to mills on 
request. 


WATER REPELLENT — LE py 
qualities may be added to PAR-TOX y/ ID ae bo a 
solution if desired —_ SN ee 
YOU CAN ALWAYS SAFELY RECOMMEND 
ry. PARKER & SONS ‘a ANY ROOFING SURFACED WITH 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


° STA"SOns™ ° 











A Concentrated Toxic for 
the Preservation of Wood 
Against Fungus and Ter- 
‘ mite | nttack 
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Hero Medals, Not Handcuffs, Should 
Be Reward of Enterprise 


EACE HATH her victories, no less 
7 renowned than war, the poet Milton 
reminds us. In that opinion a “Vox 
Pop” contributor to the Post-Intelli- 
gencer, of Seattle, Wash., named Charles 
Roe, seems to concur. We are not ac- 
quainted with the gentleman—but he evi- 
dently knows his chips in the lumber 
game. For “the outstanding act of hero- 
ism for this year,” and as meriting “what- 
ever medals and honors are due for same,” 
he nominates “that small group of men 
who recently incorporated_a logging com- 
pany to open up the big tract of timber 
near Ozette Lake on the Olympic Pen- 
insula. I maintain that in the face of the 
perils and adversities that face them, their 
endeavor is an act of the very highest 
courage.” 

What the writer of the letter being 
here quoted is lauding is moral and finan- 
cial fortitude, rather than physical cour- 
age—though it is hardly necessary to say 
that men lacking that quality have no 
business around a logging venture, which 
in all its aspects is a job for men with 
guts. But the hazards of crashing timber 
often are matched by the hazards of crash- 
ing investments in stumpage, as well as 
in plant construction and equipment. He 
who risks his capital in a business ven- 
ture may in a very real sense also be 
risking his life, for life is sustained only 
through command of the means for living. 

In his letter Mr. Roe sets forth some, 
though not all, of the business risks that 
must be faced by any group of men open- 
ing up a new logging venture, or, indeed, 
in initiating a business enterprise of any 
sort, as follows: 

“A mounting wage scale, higher for 
woods labor in this section than anywhere 
else in the world. 

“A lumber market whose ceiling is 
constantly being forced down by cheap 
labor, government subsidies and adverse 
exchange in foreign countries. 

“A labor setup which is so unorgan- 
ized and unstable, due to jurisdictional 
disputes, that strikes are the rule rather 
than the exception. 

“A reciprocal treaty with Canada and 
the British dominions which will permit 
the entry of practically unlimited quan- 
tities of Canadian forest logs and prod- 
ucts into our domestic market, and which 
also includes other provisions which are 
sheer dynamite. 

“And, finally, upwards of two billion 
feet of blown-down timber in New Eng- 
land, adjacent to our greatest domestic 
market, and which has to be salvaged re- 
gardless of what it may bring. 

“To lay out money and to open up a 


body of timber in face of these perils I 
claim is an act of valor far beyond any 
call of duty.” 

Mr. Roe has made out a rather strong 
case for his nominees for “hero awards,” 
without even mentioning the biggest hur- 
dle of all—that of taxes, Federal, State 
and local, which now consume the lion’s 
share of the profits of concerns that are 
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lucky enough—or should we say unlucky 
enough ?—to show any. True, this Amer- 
ica of ours is a big country, and a lot of 
money is required to run it, but it does 
seem that a limit must be placed upon 
public spending, and that soon, if we wish 
to escape the fate of nations and indi- 
viduals that habitually live beyond their 
means. 





You CAN NOT run away from a weak- 
ness; you must some time fight it out or 
perish; and if that be so, why not now, 
and where you stand?—R. L. STEVEN- 
SON. 


Vacation Homes Are Goal of Increasing 
Number of Families 


WNING ONE’S own _ vacation 

home is showing new evidences of 

popularity in America during this sea- 
son of upset foreign conditions, the United 
States Building and Loan League has 
learned from its member thrift and home 
financing institutions. A marked increase 
in applications for loans to build small 
summer homes where the wife and chil- 
dren can “vacation,” and the breadwinner 
drive out for the week-end, has been the 
associations’ experience in the wake of 
war rumors, it is shown. A renewed in- 
terest in modernizing the already exist- 
ing summer places is also seen in appli- 
cations for reconditioning loans on such 
properties. 

George W. West, Atlanta, chairman of 
the Home Building and Home Owning 
Committee of the United States Building 
and Loan League, predicted that the next 
twenty years would see a great deal of 
attention turned to the designing of more 
comfortable vacation homes than the 
“roughing it” cottages of the past two 
decades when the increasing tempo of 
city life made people seek the extreme 
of pseudo-rural living conditions while on 
their vacations. 

Savings, building and loan associations 
have always been known as the source 
of funds for smaller homes and hence get 
enough applications for vacation homes 
to bring this trend to their attention. 

In this connection it is of interest to 
note that a survey by General Research, 
Inc., Chicago, among 1,000 professional 
and business men showed that almost 
every man with a wife and children hopes 
he will live some day in a home in the 
country within commuting distance of his 
office or business place, either all the year 
around, or at least during the summer 
months, 

Representation was wide and varied. Occu- 
pations ranged from clerk to president; 71 per- 
cent were business men, representing scores of 
different industries and businesses; 29 percent 
were doctors, lawyers, engineers, educators, and 
writers; 19.2 percent were from 20 to 30 years 
of age; 54.4 percent were from 31 to 40 years 


of age, and 26.4 percent were 41 years of age 
and over. : 

As to a year-around country residence and 
home during the summer months, 61 percent 
chose year-around residence, and 39 percent 
residence for summer months. 

In the 20 to 30 age group, 91 percent chose 
year-around country residence, and 9 percent 
chose country residence for summer months. 

In the 31 to 40 age group, 62 percent chose 
year-around country residence, and 38 percent 
chose residence for summer months. 

In the 40 and over group, 50 percent chose 
year-around country residence, and 50 percent 
chose country residence for summer months. 

The big advantage of country life with 
the majority was wholesome atmosphere 
for children, listed by 57 percent; pleas- 
ant, leisurely country life was listed by 
33 percent; good schools, 5 percent; 
country club and community life, 3 per- 
cent; outdoor sports, 1 percent, and op- 
portunity to make social contacts, 1 per- 
cent. 

oo 2 


ERE IS a patriotic thought, suited 
to Independence Day—or any 
other time—on how to thwart the 

destructive purposes of Communists 
within our borders. It was addressed to 
the American Legion by Wm. F. Russell, 
of Columbia University, and runs as 
follows: 

“You of the Legion recognize the 
enemy. How shall we beat him? Relieve 
poverty and distress. Stand up for the 
rights of meeting and assembly and free- 
dom of speech, particularly when you do 
not agree. Support the schools and foster 
in every way the study of history, gov- 
ernment, and social life. Above all, sup- 
port a liberal education, an education for 
men, not dogs, that we may enter and 
live in a world of ideas, of beauty, of 
thought. This should be the American 
program. It will cause the greatest dis- 
comfort to our enemies; it will do the 
most to perpetuate and preserve the form 
of government and the kind of life which 
the Fathers of our Country willed to us, 
and to which they were confident we 
would give our last full measure of devo- 
tion.” 
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What Do You Think About It? 

















remedy for a situation where old es- 

tablished yards are confronted with 
“mushroom” competition, selling only 
lower grades of lumber—follow the ad- 
vice of the old printer in the moving pic- 
ture “Jesse James” and “take the critter 
out and hang him.” However, it isn’t 
as simple as this to correct bad merchan- 
dising practices. It is a shame that firms 
which never stocked lower than No. 1 
dimension are forced to put in No. 2 or 
3 dimension at a “fancy price,” just be- 
cause someone wanted to get into the 
lumber business and sells only the lowest 
grade of a “name” product which he buys 
from a short-sighted wholesaler who will 
sell anybody. For a while at least, as far 
as particular territories are concerned 
where such mushroom yards exist, all the 
good work and education of the public 
to the better values of higher grade lum- 
ber are lost to use. The manufacturer, 
because of the irresponsible wholesaler, 
is unwittingly playing a part to tearing 
down his reputation for quality and also 
his average return. 
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OVERNMENT subsidy is the 
(5 curse of the transportation indus- 
try in this country, M. J. Gormley, 
executive assistant, Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, told the annual conven- 
tion of the American Association of Rail- 
road Superintendents in Chicago on 
June 7. “When the user pays all the 
freight, and no part of it is paid by the 
taxpayer, there will be a healthy and vig- 
orous transportation industry in this 
country. For every ton of traffic moved 
over the 981-mile waterway from Pitts- 
burgh to the mouth of the Ohio, the cost 
to the taxpayer was approximately $4.50 
per ton. 

“The commercial motor trucking in- 
dustry,” he continued, “pays only 20 per- 
cent of the total truck taxes, but if there 
are deducted the amounts paid by either 
farm trucks or those operating solely 
within cities, total taxes paid by commer- 
cial users of the highways, either common 
contract or private carriers, will not ex- 
ceed $65,000,000 per year. 

“In 1938, the railroads paid 340 mil- 
lion dollars in taxes, equal to 914 cents 
out of every dollar of revenue, which is 
44 percent more than was paid for fuel, 
oil and electric power for operation of the 
railroads in that year. The railroads to- 
day can handle, with the serviceable cars 
and locomotives now on hand, an increase 
of from 25 to 30 percent in traffic, with- 
out any difficulty. With all of the loco- 
motives and-cars awaiting repairs put in 
first-class condition, railroads could han- 
dle 45 percent more traffic than they are 


/\ T FIRST thought, there is only one 


now transporting. The railroads in the 
past sixteen years spent eight billion eight 
hundred million dollars for new equip- 
ment and improvements to greatly in- 
crease efficiency in operation. All other 
avenues, regardless of how desirable, 
that may be open for saving money, in- 
cluding consolidation and co-ordination, 
can be considered at best as only a small 
percentage of what can be saved by con- 
tinuing modernization of the plant. This 
can not be accomplished without restor- 
ing railroad credit, and that credit can 
not be restored without an increase in the 
net revenues.” 
oo? & 


BUILDER of a home today knows 
A that he is getting value received and 

can watch every step of the con- 
struction right on through to the finished 
job. Luckily he isn’t offered the finished 
product at “just a little bit off because 
of delivery wear and tear,” as is often 
the case in the purchase of an automobile 
in some town on the West Coast. Tak- 
ing the story, for what it may be worth, 
that we heard from one of the thumb- 
wiggling variety, buyers may be taking a 








THE MAN WHO 
SOLD HOT DOGS 


There was a man who lived by the side 
of the road and he sold hot dogs. 


He was hard of hearing so he had no 
radio. 


He had trouble with his eyes so he read 
no newspapers. 


But he sold good hot dogs. He put signs 
up on the highway, telling how good they 
were. 


He stood on the side of the road and 
cried, “Buy a hot dog, Mister?” and 
people bought. 


He increased his meat and bun orders. 


He bought a bigger stove to take care of 
his trade. He finally got his son home 
from college to help him. 


But then something happened. His son 
said, “Father, haven’t you been listening 
to the radio? Haven't you been reading 
the newspapers? There’s a big depres- 
sion on. The European situation is ter- 
rible. The domestic situation is worse. 
Everything’s going to pot.” 


Whereupon the father thought, “Well, my 
son’s been to college, he reads the papers 
and he listens to the radio, and he ought 
to know.” So the father cut down on his 
meat and bun orders, took down his ad- 
vertising signs, and no longer bothered to 

- stand out on the highway to sell his hot 
dogs. And his hot dog sales fell almost 
overnight. 


“You’re right, son,” the father said to the 
boy. “We certainly are in the middle of 
a great depression.” 
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long chance when they purchase a new 
car that has been driven across the coun- 
try in tandem-style convoys to save on 
freight costs. Our informant, who said 
that he had made seven cross-country 
trips, was once a driver in a convoy. Such 
drivers, he said, were paid $1 per day 
and were guaranteed $25 at the end of 
the trip. For the dealer this is cheap 
transportation compared to approxi- 
mately $250 freight. The $25 awaiting 
the driver at the end of the trip is condi- 
tional on delivering the car in first-class 
shape and often the excuse is made that 
a few scratches release the dealer from 
his obligation. In fact, our free-riding 
passenger said that this was a general 
practice until one driver took his story 
to the police, who suggested to the dealer 
that he pay the full amount due the 
driver. The cars are reported to be 
driven forty miles an hour to the moun- 
tains and then “wide open down-grade 
the rest of the way in.” Such cars are 
offered to the customer for about seventy- 
five dollars less than the standard, deliv- 
ered price—but as in the case of the old . 
“jerry-built” home the buyer might as 
well have selected a “pig in a poke.” 
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UNE Provines, feminine columnist of 
a the Chicago Tribune, recently printed 

a contribution signed “Marge of 
Sunrise Mountain Farm,” down in the 
Ozarks, from. which we lift a few lines 
expressing a love for beautiful wood 
worthy of the author of “Trees” himself. 
Says “Marge”: 

“One day, back in the war era of 1917, 
Roy Charles, now our local lumberman, 
was working in his sawmill on the Am- 
brose Thomas farm when the queen of all 
walnut planks came through the saws. 
It was 12 inches wide, 2 inches thick, and 
several feet in length . . . superbly grained 
and perfect in every pore. Roy ran ad- 
miring fingers across the smooth, beau- 
tiful wood. . . . Yesterday, Roy whistled 
and smiled as with infinite care he stained 
and waxed that lovely plank. After 22 
years he had found a better use for it than 
for rifle stocks. Instead of the fury of 
battle, it will know soft, yellow firelight, 
green bowls of dogwood blossoms in 
springtime, and mounds of pine boughs 
at Christmas. It will know the “cheep” 
of newly hatched chickens and the plain- 
tive baa-a of new born lambs brought in- 
doors for their first few hours in this 
strange world. It will even know the 
fragrance of beans simmering in the iron 
pot on the crane. That plank, tenderly 
guarded since 1917, will be the mantel of 
our new sunroom fireplace. I think Joyce 
Kilmer would have liked Lumberman 
Roy Charles.” 





AERIAL FOREST FIRE CONTROL in national for- 
ests of California will be carried on this summer | 
with five privately owned airplanes, just signed 
under contract by the Forest Service; they are 
equipped to deliver any kind of fire-line food 
and equipment by parachute. 
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Twelve Good Prospects Already From 
This “Bride’s Home,” Dealer Reports 


[See photograph of house on front page] 


Oneonta, N. Y., June 26.—At least 
one of the 1939 “orchid” awards for do- 
ing a top-notch job of package selling 
should go to the Briggs Lumber Co., 
(Inc.), here, for its success in building 
and selling “The Bride’s Home.” Ros- 
coe C. Briggs, president of the company, 
states that the entire demonstration was 
under the direction of Duncan Briggs, 
who succeeded in arousing so much in- 
terest in the project that 1,500 people 
from Oneonta, a town of 12,000 popula- 
tion, went through the house during the 
four days it was open for inspection, and 
1,000 persons signed the guest register. 

At least a dozen good leads for new 
homes were secured, according to Roscoe 
sriggs, who adds: “We have already 
closed one job 30 miles from town, as a 
direct result of the demonstration house, 
and have in prospect another that we be- 
lieve we can close in July.” The project 
also has stirred up a great many remodel- 
ing prospects, just what the company has 
been seeking. 

Said Mr. Briggs: “There is an enor- 
mous amount of work connected with a 
project of this sort, and all advertising 
and extra expenses were charged to the 
house. We were successful in getting our 
money back, and two of our other yards, 
at Norwich and Cobleskill, are so much 
interested that they are making plans for 
similar demonstrations, to be opened 
about May 1, 1940.” 

On May 26, a small ad appeared in one 
of the Oneonta newspapers, without iden- 
tification, containing this message: ‘‘ “The 
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Bride’s Home,’ the whole town will be 
talking next week.” On the following 
day a similar ad appeared. Then, on May 
31, a full page was devoted to a descrip- 
tion and picture of the house, as well as 
individual advertisements of the lumber 
company and others interested in the con- 
struction and furnishings. Additional 
advertising appeared in the June 1 issue, 
which was the date of the opening day 
of the demonstration. On June 2, further 
advertising in two papers called attention 
to the enthusiastic reception given the 
house on the opening day, and the editor 
of one of the papers devoted considerable 
space in his column to praise of the 
project, urging inspection of the home 
and commending the lumber company for 
“starting something in Oneonta through 
its injection of vitality into our rather 
lethargic home building condition.” 

The final newspaper publicity was, of 
course, the most interesting of all, because 
it was the announcement of the purchase 
of the home by a new resident of the 
town. The buyer was given the first 
option on the property a short time after 
the house was shown on the opening day. 

The house was built on a naturally 
shaded and landscaped lot, 165 feet deep. 
It is a Cape Cod Colonial home, present- 
ing an effective use of space in a com- 
paratively small house, offering three. bed- 
rooms, a large living, dining room, 
kitchen, bath, and ample closet space 
(there are eight closets). The house 
proper is but 22 feet across the front and 
24 feet in length, although a connected 
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garage, 19 feet by 11 feet, 6 inches, pro- 
vides the additional space for a third bed- 
room on the second floor. 

As will be noted from the floor plans 
shown on this page, the house is so ar- 
ranged that all rooms are as large as, or 
larger than, those of the average house in 
the $4,500 cost-bracket, the amount for 
which the house was sold. The house 
was advertised for sale on payments of 
$33 per month under an FHA insured 
mortgage, to include payments on the 
principal, interest, taxes, water and in- 
surance. 

Practicability of the bathroom is as- 
sured by the use of tileboard where water 
may be expected, particularly around the 
tub, which also affords shower facilities. 
In the kitchen there is a Curtis sink and 
built-in cupboards; the attached garage 
has a convenient overhead door and al- 
lows direct entrance to the house through 
the kitchen. The basement has stationary 
laundry tubs and a clothes chute leading 
from both the first and second floors. 
Johns-Manville rock wool insulation was 
used throughout. Imperial wallpaper 
was used for all papered walls, and the 
modern plumbing included copper tube 
piping. 

The house was completely furnished, 
including Eighteenth Century pieces for 
the living room, an Early .American 
maple suite in the dining room, and the 
bedrooms in mahogany, walnut and maple 
of the Colonial period. Venetian blinds, 
attractive draperies, and suitable rugs 
were also in place. In the kitchen there 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


Skillful arrangement gives this house maximum living capacity 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


Bedrooms of "The Bride's Home" are conveniently arranged 
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was a Frigidaire and electric range and, 
in the basement, a washing machine was 
shown in the laundry section. The local 
Chevrolet dealer had the latest model of 
this car in the garage. Heating is pro- 
vided by a Richardson & Boynton fur- 
nace with ducts arranged to distribute 
comfortable temperatures throughout the 
house. Three cold air ducts are provided 
to balance circulation of warm air and 
to eliminate drafts. 

Representatives of the lumber com- 
pany, and of the department store which 
supplied the interior decorations and 
furnishings, were in attendance at the ex- 
hibition home to answer questions about 
the home, as well as inquiries submitted 
concerning building, remodeling or fur- 
nishing problems. 


Amemcanfiumbherman 


The Briggs Lumber Co., (Inc.), not 
only attained its purpose in building the 
home but for the first time in several 
years awakened the entire community to 
the need for new homes and remodeling. 
“The Bride’s Home” “or a reasonable 
facsimile thereof” might well serve as an 
example for other progressive dealers 
throughout the entire country. 





"SEE HENRY" Is a Good 
Slogan—What's Yours? 


Did you ever intensively consider your own 
firm or company name as a source of, or in- 
spiration for, an effective business slogan, or 
trade-mark? Often one of the combinations of 
names that distinguish one firm from another 
may be given a twist that will lodge it in- 
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delibly in the minds of all who see it lettered 
on a signboard or printed in an advertisement. 


Take, for example, the Henry Lumber Co., 
located in Michigan City, Ind. To most people 
this would be just the name of a lumber firm, 
brief and easily remembered, but not especially 
promising as a slogan. However, someone in 
the organization had the imagination, and the 
advertising insight, to perceive possibilities of 
an effective trade slogan—namely, the simple 
phrase: “SEE HENRY”—when building or re- 
modeling. 

Our attention was caught by this slogan 
appearing in a large advertisement in the local 
newspaper of Michigan City, which starts out: 

“For 48 years Michigan City folks have been 
saying ‘SEE HENRY’ When Building or Re- 
modeling.” 


At the bottom of the advertisement the name 
“HENRY?” stands in big capitals, in a separate 
line, followed underneath with the words “Lum- 
ber Company” in smaller type. Thus the play 
on the name Henry is reinforced. 








West Mempuis, Ark., June 26.—The 
demonstration home recently built at 490 
Barton St., in the Sand Hill sub-division, 
here, by the Wallin-Dickey & Rich Lum- 
ber Co., was open for inspection for about 
two weeks and was sold at a price of 
$4,495, with payments at $32 per month. 
The house, a picture and floor plan of 
which are shown elsewhere on this page, 
was built under an FHA operative build- 
ers commitment. Public interest was 
aroused through a series of newspaper 
advertisements and several house bills 
were sold as a result of the demonstration. 

The final newspaper advertisement, a 
full page, carried a picture of the com- 
pleted home, a description of its unusual 
features, and contained advertisements of 
firms and individuals co-operating in the 
construction, decoration and furnishing 
of the house. 

According to Jack W. Rich, secretary- 
treasurer and general manager of the 
Wallin-Dickey & Rich Lumber Co., the 
company .has been engaged in package 
selling since 1927. “We entered this field 
and are continuing in it chiefly because 
we have not been able to make a profit 
by leaving the whole thing up to general 
contractors. We find that we can create 
lots of jobs and stimulate business in gen- 
eral by promoting the complete unit. 
There are of course lots of headaches to 
contracting, but we. invariably show a 
profit,” he said. Luther Wallin is presi- 
dent of the company and B. G. Dickey, 
vice president. 

The West Memphis home, of frame 


moderate - priced 


Demonstration home 
built by West Mem- 
his, Ark., retail lum- 
vs firm. lt was sold 
promptly and resulted 
in the sale of addi- 
tional house bills 


construction, consists of a dining room, 
living room and bedroom across the front 
of the house, with a kitchen and two bed- 
rooms and bath across the back. The 
utility or heating room is located between 
the kitchen and one of the back bedrooms. 

The house, designed by the company’s 
own architect, has treated wood sills and 
a galvanized termite shield covering the 
entire concrete foundation. Four-inch 
rock wool batts were used for insulation 
and all windows and doors are protected 
with metal weatherstrips. The house is 
air conditioned with a Mueller heating 
and air-circulating plant. There is a tile 
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Floor plan of the 


demonstration home 
which was sold com- 

















Dealer-Built Home Is a 
Success, Easily Sold 


bath, and hardwood floors are used 
throughout, with the exception of the 
kitchen, which is laid in linoleum. The 
modern kitchen has tile-board walls, built- 
in cabinets, refrigerator space, and a built- 
in ironing board. Complete electric wir- 
ing includes convenient outlets, a radio 
plug, etc. There is a double garage and 
two-way gravel drive. The placing of 
3ermuda sod and shrubbery and all other 
landscaping was completed at the time of 
the demonstration. A local furniture 
store supplied furniture, draperies, rugs 
and other items, and an automobile dealer, 
as agent for major appliances, had on dis- 
play a Frigidaire, electric stove and a 
washing machine. 

The newspaper advertising featured the 
fact that the house, designed by an archi- 
tect, was built under FHA requirements 
and supervision, and carried the message 
that the company furnishes, without obli- 
gation, house plans and estimates. 
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THE THREE MAIN ELEMENTS OF FARM 
HOUSE DESIGN, says Architect H. E. 


Wichers, are: 


I—FRONT DOOR FACING DRIVE—not 

facing the highway, because visitors using 

the drive would otherwise use the back 
door 


2— WORK ROOM —for all heavy or 
messy work, such as canning, caring for 
meats, laundry, often separator; it is a de- 
velopment of the summer kitchen plan 
developed by and for farm folk, who would 
otherwise be forced to use the kitchen, 
back porch or a lean-to; it should have a 
concrete floor, with drain, a large sink with 
hose faucets, a sturdy work-table and stor- 
age cabinets, and a serviceable stove; it is 
ideally located on the first floor at the rear 
of the house, and in most cases should be 
connected with the house through the cen- 
tral rear hall 


3—CENTRAL REAR HALL—it is from the 

general direction of the barn that most 

traffic enters the farm house, and the rear 

hall should lead directly to every room of 

the house, and from this hall all stairs should 
lead off 
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Farm Engineers Discuss 
Dealer’s Place in Improv- 
ing Home Standards 


St. Pau, MINN., June 26.—“One organiza- 
tion intensely interested in the matter of farm 
house design is the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,” 
said H. E. Wichers, associate professor of 
architecture, Kansas State College, as he opened 
what developed into a five-hour discussion of 
the subject at the closing session of the annual 
meeting of the American Society of Agricul- 
tural Engineers held at University Farm, St. 
Paul, on June 22. 

Mr. Wichers then asked the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN representative present at the meeting 
to distribute copies of a letter addressed to the 
association and containing 34 suggestions to be 
incorporated in the design of farm houses. The 
letter is reproduced here. Some 200 members 
and guests were present, including Ormie 
Lance, secretary Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, and Don Critchfield, represent- 
ing Lumber Products—Better Paint Campaign. 


Features of Farm House Design 


Mr. Wichers, commending these suggestions 
and others to the attention of all those inter- 
ested, called attention to three design elements 
which are constant parts of all farm houses in 
all parts of the country, and presented a num- 
ber of slides to illustrate his points; these are 
listed in detail below the sample farm home 
plan appearing on this page. 

The meeting was then declared open for 
general discussion of the subject. 

Prof. Henry Geise, Iowa State College, raised 
a question about the advisability of large din- 
ing space in the basement for large parties, 
stating that in one Iowa town a woman makes 
a business of feeding threshing crews. He 
warned that if this practice is general, it seems 
ridiculous for farmers to build large dining 
rooms to use only once or twice a year. From 
the discussion that followed, the practice is not 
yet general. 


Present Costs Permit Farmer 
to Build 


The first speaker in the roundtable raised 
the question of farm house construction costs 
with respect to basic material costs and to 
building trades wage scales, asking if rural con- 
struction were not being retarded by higher 
costs and decreasing farm income. 

Don Critchfield answered in part by suggest- 
ing that farmers be trained in their schools to 
do more of the actual construction than they 
now do. Others, including Mr. O’Gara, a 
lumber salesman, pointed to the wealth of evi- 
dence on hand to prove that better houses are 
now being built for less actual cash outlay 
than at any time in our history. 

Speakers from the plains States and from 
Ohio stated that competent carpenter labor 
could be found at scales not considered ex- 
orbitant. 


Buildings Are Fundamental 
to Farming 


It remained for Prof. Miller, of Ohio State 
University, to climax this phase of the discus- 
sion. “Farms in Ohio average about $10,000 
worth of buildings,” said he. “They require 
about $400 a year to be spent for proper main- 
tenance. They get, in two counties we in- 
vestigated, about seven dollars a year. A 
Statewide survey showed that Ohio farm houses 


alone—not including barns and other buildings 
—need about $1,000 for repairs now. That 
does not mean remodeling. What we have got 
to do is get agricultural leaders and industry 
together on a program that will convince farm- 
ers that farm buildings are the most impor- 
tant parts of our farms. If you don’t have 
farm buildings, you don’t have farms. The 
loss of farms is a problem of buildings. Build- 
ings are fundamental in American agriculture. 


Can Sell to Farmer If You 
Know How 


“Never mind the prices,” concluded Prof. 
Miller. “Quit fussing about them! You can’t 
change them, so why worry about them. We 
are going to have to find a way of getting 
building under way on our farms. Farmers 
never have had any money, and they never 
will have, but the American farmer has built 
homes. He has sent all of us through college, 
and when he quit working, he left us good 
farms with good buildings on them. He knows 
the importance of buildings, and it is up to us 
to see that he gets them. He will buy them 
if we sell them to him.” 

Prof. E. W. Lehmann, University of Illinois, 
reported that a survey in his State showed 
that 20 percent of all farm building is done 
by farmers, and suggested that retail lumber 
and building material dealers need to sell better. 

“All farmers are interested in good houses,” 
said Prof. Lehmann. “All the dealer has to 
do is sell the farmer—have something that he 
knows about to sell, and sell it.” 


Farmer Tells of Difficulties 
in Building 


E. M. Wright, an Iowa farmer present at 
the meeting, had some interesting and sig- 
nificant observations to make. Mr. Wright 
had just finished remodeling the house on his 
120-acre farm. He employed a contractor who 
had been recommended highly. The contrac- 
tor estimated the cost of the contemplated work 
at $2,200. Later, Mr. Wright added an expense 
of $300 not included in the estimate. The job 
finally cost $4,000, just $1,500 more than the 
contractor figured, discounting the $300. 

“T know,” said Mr. Wright, “that you can 
not figure a remodel job exactly, but I think a 
$1,500 miss is too much. That, however, is 
not my major complaint. I rise to ask why I 
can not get understandable and definite speci- 
fications from manufacturers or dealers or con- 
tractors. I took the word of the contractor 
that the roof he gave me was satisfactory. 
There was no question of cost raised. I told 
him I wanted a roof that would last. All I got 
is a roof that is blowing away in pieces after 
just a few months. I had to buy the work piece- 
meal from a number of sources. If I had it to 
do over again I would demand a full plan and 
adequate specifications. 

“Right now I want a corn crib, and I want 
it rat-proof. I don’t want it to blow over after 
a year or two. Before I buy it I am going to 
insist on some real specifications and guaran- 
ties. It is not price that holds a farmer back. 
It is the struggle with uncertain results he 
has to face.” 

Here the discussion swung to the retail lum- 
ber dealer and the changes that are taking 
place in the industry to take the hazard out 
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Essentials of House Design for 
Modern Rural Needs Are Out- 
lined; Profitableness of Good 
Buildings Emphasized; Oppor- 
tunities for Understanding 
Salesmanship Indicated 


of building by setting the dealer up to mer- 
chandise his wares on a package basis. 

Larry Livingston, Du Pont representative, 
stated that farm living has changed like every- 
thing else in the last quarter century. 

“The farmer,” he said, “once wanted to make 
money so he could get off the farm and enjoy 
the comforts of town living in his later years. 
Now, however, he wants to make money so 
he can make his home as attractive as possi- 
ble for good living from day to day. He is no 
longer interested in denying himself on futures. 
_ “Many merchants are not aware of this change 
in the farmer’s psychology of living. We had 
a paint dealer in a city of 25,000 people who 
was directing all his advertising to city peo- 
ple. Finally, after a lot of coaxing, he con- 
sented to analyze his over-the-counter sales, 
and, to his amazement, found that 42% percent 
were to farmers. When he found that out, 
he changed his whole advertising plan to in- 
clude farmers, and in a short time boosted 
his over-the-counter sales by 35 percent. Folks 
selling things haven’t kept up with the parade 
of demand on farms.” 

The meeting adjourned for lunch, although 


[Continued on Page 27] 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF FARM HOUSE PLANNING 


A plan arranged on a four foot grid, with secondary 16” dimension where necessary, will 
reduce framing costs and produce a more orderly plan 


I1—The Farm House "faces" the farm lane. 
The front door should be readily available 
to guests 


2—A work room, of appropriate size, re- 
lieves the kitchen; serves as laundry, storage 
room, wash room, and farm work room 
3—The kitchen should not be a passage. 
The kitchen is for the preparation of meals 
and may be conveniently designed for that 
purpose. It should be placed to view the 
farmstead 
4—A screened room, for summer eating, 
for sewing, and as a sitting porch, is fun- 
damentally important in the farm plan 


5—A farm is a business. 
necessity 


An office is a 


6—An interior hall for general circulation 
is a great convenience 


7—At least one bed room should be pro- 
vided on the first floor 


8—The dining room is a nicety. If pre- 
ferred to eat in kitchen or living. room, 
these rooms may be enlarged 


9—If running water is not available or cost 

prevents a completed bath room, it is sug- 

gested that space be provided to offer the 
possibility of a future installation 











University Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 


a farm home is really utilized. 


9 


washing during bad weather. 


6 


in them are apt to become musty. 


on in the basement. 


upstairs rooms. 


and screens. 


tops. 


and reports. 


16. Be sure to include a septic tank. 


and especially in case of illness. 








1. Basement should be large and well lighted, as the basement of 19. 


2. Coal room should be large enough for a full winter’s supply. 21. 
3. Provide a fruit and vegetable room with plenty of large bins. 
4. Make the laundry room large enough to permit drying the 22. 


5. There should be a shower in the basement. 24, 
6. Avoid tight closets in the basement, because damp clothes hung 


7. Suggest using only shelves and hook strips to hang work clothes 26. 


8. A grade entrance to the basement should be provided so the 
men can change clothes and bathe at night before coming into the 


9. I would want both front and back porches provided with sash 


10. Just off the rear porch or made a part of it there should be 
a small room where the men can change clothes and wash up at noon 
time. It should have a place for hanging clothes. 29. 


11. A farm home should have a good, large pantry. 
12. The kitchen should be large, with modern cupboards and work 


13. The dining room should be larger than we are now building in 
city homes, and so designed that it can become a part of the living 31. 
room to accommodate large dinner parties, such as at threshing time. 


14. A small office should be provided for the keeping of records 


15. Be sure to have an enclosed back porch. , 


17. A farm home should be a two-story home with a full basement. 
18. Should have one bed room on the first floor for use regularly, 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERS, 


Gentlemen: In connection with your discussion of farm house design problems, scheduled for the Farm Struc- 
tures Division on June 22, the AMERICAN LuMBERMAN is pleased to submit the following suggestions from its 
retail lumber dealer readers who are active in planning and building farm homes. 


and other dishes. 


30. Even a dinette is very practical for a small family on a farm 
as a labor saver and a convenience. 
Construct the kitchen so that a breakfast nook or small ad- 
joining space be provided for the family to eat in the kitchen when 
so desired, and not affect the convenience of the kitchen by com- 


pactness. 


ness. 


houses. 
bed room. 


A commode on the first floor saves many steps. 
20. Soft water supply should be provided for. 


Basement should be divided into furnace room, fruit storage 
and laundry with shower. 


Game rooms in the basement are desirable. 
23. Put in a system to provide running water. 


Electrify, but caution farmers to be careful in the purchase of 
equipment that they do not try to buy too cheaply. 
25. Include toilet facilities along with the shower in the basement. 
A better plan for entering the homes should be provided. Have 
a rear entry so planned that it is possible to get to the basement, the 
kitchen, the dining room or the living room, as the case may be, as 
well as to the second story. 
27. Where it is impossible to have a laundry room in the basement 
provide a utility room off the kitchen that can be used as a laundry. 
28.. Plenty of electrical outlets to take care of radios, clocks, re- 
frigerators, washing machines and similar conveniences now in demand 
by farmers and their wives. 
Few farm kitchens have suitable and complete cabinets, cup- 
boards, shelves and drawers to take care of kitchen linen, cooking 


32. Leave the root or vegetable cellar with a dirt floor for cool-- 


33. Keep the house well painted both inside and outside. 


34. Make bed rooms larger than those commonly put in city 
The farmer is an outside man and feels stifled in a small 


a 

















Suggestions for Farm Home Design Obtained by American Lumberman from Lumber Dealers and Presented to Engineers 
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New Farm Homes and Farm Buildings 
Among Dealers’ Best 1939 Prospects 


The Wayside farm, about four miles 
north of Marion, in Linn County, lowa, 
is typical of the many fine farms owned 
by Weaver Witwer, wholesale grocer of 
Cedar Rapids. This farm, as well as 
other units of the Witwer properties in 
that section which total 800 acres, is un- 
der the supervision of Charles Karch who 
lives at Wayside, and has been résident 
manager for two years. In addition to 





Main house, occupied 
by the Wayside | 
farm's manager. 
Modern. conveni- 
ences and equipment 
offer everything to 
be desired for com- 
fort and utility 





the main house, barns, silo and other farm 
buildings, there is a tenant house on the 
property occupied by Perl Deacon, his 
wife and their son. 

On two other units of the Witwer lands 
there are tenant houses, larger than the 
one at Wayside and occupied by two 
families in each case. Additional help, re- 
siding on the farm is necessary, and an- 





Tenant house on the Wayside farm. The 

tenant's wife, standing at the front, will 

soon move to a "third house" to be built 
on the same farm 


other tenant house will soon be built at 


Wayside. This will be the new home of 
the Deacons. At the time a representa- 
tive of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


called at the farm, there were two men 
working at putting in new fence, three 
employed as day laborers and nine work- 
ing regularly as “month” men. 


The second house now occupied by the 
Deacons has a full concrete basement, in- 





closed fuel room, a six by twelve-foot 
kitchen, nine by fifteen-ft. living room, 
with a large clothes closet, and a nine by 
eight-ft. bedroom. The kitchen is equipped 
with running water, as is the laundry sec- 
tion of the basement, and a gasoline stove. 
Water is pumped by electricity from the 
main house 100 yards away. Built-in 
cabinets add to the appearance and con- 
venience of the kitchen. 

The house, built at a cost of $1,100, has 
hardwood floors, wood shingle roof and 
six-inch red cedar siding. The new ten- 
ant house will be built of the same materi- 
als and follow the same plan except that 


it will have two bedrooms and cost $1,500. 
Already under construction on the 
farm is an additional dairy barn, thirty- 
six by 100 ft. The foundation is concrete, 
the framing fir, and pine shiplap and 
sheathing will be used. Extensive re- 
modeling of the main home, as far as the 
interior arrangement is concerned, was 
completed a short time ago. The house 
now has a full basement, gravity hot air 
heat, four bedrooms, dining room, living 
room, bathroom and kitchen, The walls 
are papered in all of the rooms except the 
bath and kitchen which are painted. There 
are hardwood floors throughout except 
in kitchen and bath which are covered 
with linoleum. Both of these rooms 
are as tastefully decorated and modernly 
equipped as any to be found in a “city” 
home. Kohler fixtures are used through- 
out the bath and kitchen. There is an elec- 
tric refrigerator and electric stove. Built- 
in cabinets surround the “working part” 
of the kitchen and venetian blinds add 
much to the appearance and proper light- 
ing. On the day of our call, this modern 
equipment allowed Mrs. Karch to work in 
her garden up until about 30 minutes be- 
fore supper time instead of having to start 
cooking in the middle of the afternoon. 
The Marion Building & Supply Co., 
Marion, furnished all of the materials for 
the remodeling, the new barn, and will 
supply the lumber and other building ma- 
terials for the new tenant house. The lat- 
ter is being built because the owner of the 
farms has found that not only do tenants 





New dairy barn now being erected, 100 

by 36 f., has a concrete foundation, fir 

framing and will be completed with pine 
shiplap and sheathing 
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Amemcanfiumberman 


Activities in lowa Typical of Construction on 
Many of Country’s Farms--Results of a Survey 
of Farm Building Conditions in lowa, Illinois 


and Ohio Appear 


on the property do better work but are 
saved the inconvenience of travel back 
and forth to a nearby town, where living 
expenses are higher and where they can- 
not have a garden to raise much of their 
vegetable needs. 


The attractive 360-acre farm of C. A. 
Pearson, former Chicago insurance man, 
is located four miles west of Indianola, 
Iowa, and includes the residence of Mr. 
and Mrs. Pearson, as well as a tenant 
house that is occupied by Mr. and Mrs. 
G. D. Streeter and their three children. 
The Streeters, in charge of the farm for 
the past seven years, formerly lived in the 
main house but have been occupants of 
the second house for more than a year. 
Lumber and building materials for the 


on the Next Page 


averages $200 yearly and comes from the 
lumber company. 

The tenant house has a full basement, 
forced air heat, kitchen, dining room, liv- 
ing room, three bedrooms, bath and ample 
closet space. The kitchen is equipped 
with built-in cabinets, electric refrigerator 
and an oil stove. Water is supplied to the 
tenant house by an electric pump at the 
main house. 

There are hardwood floors throughout 
the house. The siding is clear red cedar 
and roof is shingled with composition 
shingles. Painted white, the tenant house, 
a little more than one hundred yards 
away from the main home, faces on the 
highway as does the Pearson home, 

Mrs. Streeter, who was busy in her 





LEFT—Two story ten- 
ant house which has 
forced air heat. RIGHT 
—Owner's 
360-acre farm near 
Indianola, lowa. It has 


home on 


automatic oil heat 








houses as well as the barn and other farm 
buildings were furnished by the Green 
Bay Lumber Co., Indianola. The main 
house was built at a cost of $9,000; the 
tenant house, $3,500; barn, $2,700; hog 
house, $400; granary, $2,700. Material 
for repairs and improvements at the farm 





Buildings on the farm 
including, .from left 
to right, granary and 
hog house. All lum- | 
ber and building ma- 
terials for the build- 
ings, as well as the 
two houses on the 
property were  fur- 
nished by the Green 
Bay Lumber Co. 











kitchen on the morning of a call made by 
a member of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
staff, said that they had formerly “lived in 
town” but “with a house as nice as this 
one, we much prefer living out here. It 
saves Mr. Streeter the trouble of running 
back and forth to do his work and we 
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Mrs. Streeter, tenant's wife, in her kitchen. 
Built-in cabinets add to its attractiveness 


take as much interest in the place as if it 
were really our own.” 

The two-story Colonial style Pearson 
home is situated on a _ well-landscaped 
plot. The first floor contains a kitchen, 
dining room, breakfast nook, a large hall, 





one-half bath and living room. The up- 
stairs has a large landing, recreation 
room, three bedrooms, bath and ample 
closet space. The house is heated with 
automatic oil-burning equipment. Both 
homes were built from modified stock 
plans. 
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Farm Building Survey of Three Central States 


A survey showing a cross-section view 
of building and remodeling conditions and 
prospects in farm areas of 25 percent of 
the representative counties in Ohio and 
Illinois, and 33 percent of the representa- 
tive counties in Iowa, was recently con- 
ducted by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
The survey shows that farmers generally 
are making or figuring on improvements 
—consisting of new fences, dairy equip- 
ment, barns, remodeling of homes, and 
the addition of hog houses and brooders. 

Out of the twenty-five Illinois coun- 
ties surveyed, seventeen show new fence 
improvement; nine, new dairy equip- 
ment; fourteen, new barns; eighteen, 
home remodeling; and thirteen, addition 
of hog houses. In Ohio, eighteen of the 
twenty-two counties surveyed showed 
new fence improvements; fourteen re- 
ported new dairy equipment; eight, new 
barns ; fourteen counties show remodeling 
activities and twelve report addition of 
hog houses. In Iowa, twenty-eight out 
of thirty-three counties reported new 
fencing ; fourteen show new dairy equip- 


ment; sixteen new barns; fourteen coun- 
ties reported remodeling activities and 
twenty-two additional hog houses. 

In the twenty-five Illinois counties an 
average of five families per county, or 124 
new farmers, moved to the country from 
nearby towns or cities to engage in farm- 
ing. New homes built in the counties 
canvassed total 1064 or an average of 42 
in the last year in each county. There 
were 767 barns built, or an average of 30 
to each county. Three hundred and 
eighty farm homes were repaired or re- 
modeled to make room for relatives re- 
turning to the farm or for people taken 
on as help, an average of 15 homes per 
county enlarged during the past year. 
Two hundred seventy-two second or ten- 
ant houses were built during the last year 
—on farms already having one house, or 
an average of 10 new houses in each of 
the counties. 

In Ohio, in twenty-two counties, 731 
persons moved to the country to engage 
in farming during the past year in the 
counties reported, or an average of 33 


persons per county. New farm homes 
built total 394 or an average of 17 homes 
per county. New barns total 608 or an 
average of 27 in each county. Existing 
homes repaired or remodeled to increase 
living quarters in Ohio counties amounted 
to 467 or 21 remodeling jobs per county 
during the past year. Tenant houses to- 
taled 139 or 6 second homes in each 
county. 

In Iowa, in thirty-three counties, the 
total moving to the country to engage in 
farming in these counties during the past 
year was 441, or am average of 33 new 
farmers in each of the counties. New 
homes total 392, or an average of 17 in 
each county. New barns built in Iowa 
counties total 572 or an average of 17 in 
each county. To enlarge living quarters 
in existing homes, 232 Iowa farm houses 
were remodeled in 33 percent of the 
counties, or an average of seven remodel- 
ing jobs for each county during the past 
year. The identical counties reported 228 
tenant houses built during the past year, 
or an average of 6 houses in each county. 


Demonstration Home Opened at New York 


WasHIncron, D. C., June 26.—In the “Town 
of Tomorrow” at the New York World’s Fair, 
the all-lumber demonstration home was off- 
cially opened, in the presence of representatives 
of the lumber manufacturing, wholesaling and 
retailing industries, when Wilson Compton, sec- 
retary and manager of the National Lumber 


poses. Representative lumbermen present were: 

Geo. W. Dulany, Jr., Clinton, Iowa; Arthur 
E. Lane, New York City; Carlysle MacLea, 
Baltimore; Paul S. Collier, Rochester; R. G. 
Kimbell, Washington, D. C.; R. C. Winton, 
Minneapolis; B. R. Ellis, Jacksonville, Fla.; 
R. T. Titus, New York City, and Hal. B. 
Alston, New York City. In addition to Mr. 





Representative lumbermen present at formal opening of "Dollar a Day" all-wood home 
in “The Town of Tomorrow" at New York World's Fair. (Left to right): R. C. Winton; 
Paul S. Collier; Wilson Compton; Edward F. Wilkie; Diana Hunt; B. R. Ellis; Maurice 


Mermey; J. D. Hill; 


Manufacturers’ Association, formally clipped 
the ribbon, this ceremony marking the comple- 
tion of the National Small Homes Demonstra- 
tion House. It followed the recent session of 
the National-American Wholesale Lumber As- 
sociation in New York. Maurice Mermey, di- 
rector of exhibits and concessions for the New 
York World’s Fair, made a short talk in appre- 
ciation of the lumbermen for their co-operation 
in the construction of the “Town of Tomorrow.” 
He complimented the lumbermen for their se- 
lection of a low-cost home for exhibit pur- 


Geo. W. Dulany, Jr. 


Mermey, the New York World’s Fair was 
represented by J. D. Hill, manager “Town of 
Tomorrow,” and Edward F. Wilke, assistant 
director of housing. 


Known as the “Dollar a Day” House No. 6 
in the “Town of Tomorrow,” it employs the 
floor plan of the basic one-story cottage pre- 
pared for general circulation by the National 
Small Homes Demonstration. The House is 
in the $3,000-$4,000 construction class, and as 
built at the Fair has a slightly raised roof, 
providing space for two additional bedrooms on 


the second floor. Other additions to the basic 
demonstration design are a garage wing, and 
the terrace. The house is of “dry-built” con- 
struction, all interior walls and ceilings being 
some form of wood paneling. The plank floor 
system as developed by the NLMA in its 1938 
Washington “Laboratory Community” has been 
employed again as a cost saver. Evans, Moore 
& Woodbridge, New York, were the architects. 

All visitors inspecting the lumber demonstra- 
tion home are supplied with two pieces of 
printed literature, one descriptive of the house 
itself, and one descriptive of the twelve low- 
cost 1939 models presented by National Small 
Homes Demonstration. 


Treated Wood Ends Fire 
Danger on Athletic Stands 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss., June 26.—Fire hazards in 
the baseball stands at Harvard University, here, 
have been eliminated through the use of chem- 
ically-treated wood, according to an announce- 
ment by the E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del. The treated wood was im- 
pregnated under pressure with three-quarters 
of a pound of chromated zinc chloride per cubic 
foot. The treatment, primarily intended to in- 
crease the life of wood by preventing decay 
and termite damage, also imparts a measurable 
degree of fire resistance. Attention was directed 
to treated wood as the solution of the fire haz- 
ard problem in baseball stands by the record 
of the Harvard football stadium, where treated 
wood has been in use since 1929. 


Florida Defines Timber Theft 


Foiry, Fia., June 26.—A law specifically de- 
fining and prohibiting timber. theft was passed 
at the recently-concluded session of the Florida 
legislature, according to Joe Foley, of Brooks- 
Scanlon Corp. Before enactment of this meas- 
ure, sought by timber owners of all classes, it 
was an almost hopeless task to prosecute those 
who helped themselves to trees. 
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Company Extends Invitation to See Products 


OsHkosH, Wis., June 26.—The Paine Lum- 
ber Co. (Ltd.), here, and its jobber associates, 
recently issued a blanket invitation to members 





General view of the $1 million U. S. Government 
Building at New York Fair 


of the lumber and building material industry 
visiting the New York World’s Fair to inspect 
the company’s Rezo doors, which have been 
installed in the million-dollar United States 
Government Building. This building is inter- 
national in composition and character, and all 
materials and appointments reflect the decisions 
of experts. According to the company, it is 
appropriate that in choosing the doors for this 
building the selection was awarded to Rezo 
because of its twelve years international back- 
ground of building and marine service. En- 
trance to the building is through the central 





portion, representing the executive part of the 
Government. The wings on the left and right 
portray the Legislative and Judiciary divisions. 
The thirteen pillars on the facade of the build- 
ing stand for the thirteen original States. Ex- 
hibits inside are divided into twelve basic divi- 
sions: Conservation, Foreign Relations, Finance 
and Credit, Industry, Transportation etc. Ani- 
mated murals tell the story of the nation’s rise, 
its problems and aspirations. Architect was 
Howard L. Cheney; muralists were James 
Owen Mahoney and George Harding. 

The Paine Rezo door, available in any hard- 
wood or white pine, is forty percent lighter 
than the solid door, and can be equipped with 
any shape of top or door light to meet all archi- 
tectural requirements. The patented Rezo core 
and grained exterior surfaces are welded to- 
gether by a unique method of kiln conditioning, 
and every door is guaranteed against all atmos- 
pheric conditions. The door has 434-inch top 
and bottom rails, 26-inch three-ply stiles, lock 


CONSTRUCTION 
FEATURES OF 
REZO DOOR 


Woven-wood core, having 
standard Ixl-, 2x2-, 2x4- 
and 4x4-inch meshes ac- 
cording to architectural 
standards, is overlaid with 
3-plywood on: both sides 
and face veneer is of any 
species desired; standard 
edge is pine but edge 
can be faced with hard- 
wood to match faces; 
vent openings between 
cells provide ventilation 
and equalize temperature 
and humidity; wide rails 
permit cutting height 2 
inches equally from bot- 
tom and top; blocks pro- 
vide ample space for 
locks no matter how door 
is hung 





For this imposing, modernistic building, experts 
selected Rezo cell-type, light-weight doors 


block on two sides, and the three-ply panels are 
aircraft type, casein glued. 


To Exhibit Trailer Home of 
Hollowed Log 


ABERDEEN, WASH., June 24.—A huge spruce 
log from a tree that was a lusty giant when 
the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth, will be hol- 
lowed out for a trailer house by S. J. Arnold, 
of Kelso, Wash., and exhibited at the San 
Francisco fair this summer. The log was cut 
on the Hoh River, near here. The big stick 
measures 114 inches on the butt, and, although 
it is only a short log, scales 10,600 board feet. 
Mr. Arnold plans to cut a hole in the side of 
the log, then use a small circular saw, cutting 
and splitting out a section at a time. 








Fair-Goers Marvel at Color and 


Grain of Philippine Woods 


San Francisco, Cauir., June 26—An im- 
pressive display’ of Philippine mahogany and 
Philippine hardwoods in the pavilion of that 
country at the Golden Gate International Ex- 
position is the largest and most fascinating 
exhibit of woods on Treasure Island. 

Featured in the display are 126 large 10-foot 
solid panels of mahogany and hardwoods, 18 
and 48 inches wide, finished with high polish 
in their natural color. Small specimens of the 
woods have been arranged around -the exhibit, 
for visitors to pick up for closer inspection. 
Some of the colorings and grains are sights to 
be marveled at, and visiting lumbermen, con- 
tractors and architects have been highly com- 
plimentary. 

The woods shown, known as Philippine 
mahogany in the export markets, include red 
lauan, tangile, tiaong, almon, bagtican, mayapis, 
and white lauan. The first three belong to the 
dark-red group, while the rest are classed as 
light red. They are all said to be generallv 
harder than ordinary mahogany. 

Hardwood panels, not classified as Philippine 
mahogany, include apitong, dao, guijo, lum- 
bayau, narra, palosapis, supa, and others. 

Also on display are attractive pieces of furni- 


ture of woven bamboo combined with wood. 
Visiting architects have shown considerable 
interest in these for beach and summer home 
use. 

Available to those interested in the display 
of Philippine woods is a 46-page booklet, “For- 
est Resources of the Philippines.” It gives a 
concise description of twenty-five mahogany and 
hardwood species, and is well illustrated with 
scenes showing the various species in their 
native habitat. Other forest products are listed. 
The booklet briefly discusses features of the 
lumber industry on the islands. 

Interested persons may obtain a copy of the 
booklet by writing the Office of the Philippine 
Participation, Golden Gate International Expo- 
sition, Treasure Island, San Francisco, Calif. 





FARM ENGINEERS 


(Continued from page 23) 


scheduled: only until noon, and re-convened at 
2:00 p. m., so great was the interest shown 
in the subject. 

Dealer Is Important to Good 
Construction 


At the afternoon session considerable time 
was given again to discussing the importance 


of the retail dealer as a factor in improving 
the stantlards of farm shelter. The agricultural 
engineers were told of the Johns-Manville Sales 
School, Tested Selling Methods, and the en- 
thusiasm with which dealers are greeting it, 
the transformation of the old-time lumber yard 
to a modern building material store equipped 
with personnel and facilities for designing, 
financing, supervising construction and demon- 
strating materials and building methods. The 
Society’s specification standards committee was 
urged to bring forth workable farm building 
standards to be placed in the hands of agri- 
cultural leaders, material dealers and others. 
The Society was urged to prepare several farm 
house plans to be used as guides in new con- 
struction and remodeling, and make them avail- 
able to all who are interested. 


Just before the meeting was adjourned for 
the year, Mr. Wichers stated that “The three 
constants outlined earlier apply not only to 
new farm houses. They are also the bases 
for deciding what to do for an old farm house, 

“You can’t sell a farm house. It is there, 
and you have to use it if it has any value at 
all. If the suggestions for farm house design 
placed before this meeting are regarded and 
used with the three constants as the guiding 
principle, we will be at a place where, finally, 
we are putting as much emphasis on farm 
homes as we are on housing pigs and cows.” 
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Digging For Hidden Sources of Business 


Today’s most urgent business problem 
is to increase the volume of sales. How 
shall the retail lumberman increase his 
sales volume? One answer lies in the 
hidden business that manages to evade 
every lumber dealer. Probably most of 
us would be astounded to know how many 
sales we overlook because we travel too 
blithely and speedily over the highways of 
our trade territories. We keep looking 
for business in the same old places, and in 
exactly the same old way, forgetting that 
every season brings changes which chal- 
lenge the lumberman to make his mer- 
chandise, his service, and his selling meth- 
ods fit the new conditions. 

We neglect the by-roads and do not 


[By Ellen Newman] 


stop to look under the moss-covered 
stones for business. We spend hours 
dreaming about the big things we would 
do if only we had plenty of money, or 
could sell out and move to a new location, 
We are too busy watching for our ships 
to come in to take advantage of the little 
boatloads of business that we might land. 

Not long ago I heard a salesman re- 
mark, “I am going to look for a new lo- 
cation. I’m tired of trying to sell goods 
in this place where there is no business.” 

It so happened that the very spot which 
he said was lacking in opportunities was 
marked on the business map of the United 





Timely Tip 
Handling sacks of cement from 


by Frank C. Buell. 


under the stack base. 


are built of inch lumber, for the 
platform part, with blocks of the 
same nailed to the under side to 
raise it off the floor, so as to per- 
mit running the nose of the truck 
under it. The truck used is spe- 
cially designed, having two enlon- 
gated metal nose arms or projec- 
tions, instead of the short lip 
usually seen on hand trucks. 
When cement is to be unloaded 
from a freight car the pallets are 
taken into the car and eight sacks 
are piled on each pallet. Then 
the long nose (really like pro- 
jecting arms) of the truck is run 
under the pallet, and the eight 
sacks of cement are trucked into 





Jor Dealers 


the freight car into the warehouse 


or from the warehouse onto the delivery truck, is made easy in the yard 
of the Buell Lumber Co., Edmond, 


Okla., by a simple device originated 


The basic idea of this method is that of piling the 
sacks of cement, in loads or stacks of eight sacks each, on pallets which 
raise them off the floor high enough to run the nose of the hand-truck 
By “pallet” 
approximately the length and width of a sack of cement. These pallets 


is meant a small wood platform of 





the storage shed in one load. Each pile of eight sacks is allowed to remain 
on the pallet while stored in the warehouse. Then when cement is to be 
delivered, the hand-truck is run under a pallet, and the eight sacks are 
wheeled out and loaded onto the delivery truck. Accompanying illustra- 
tion shows Frank C. Buell handling a load of eight sacks in the warehouse. 
Immediately behind (slightly to the left) is seen another load of eight 
sacks stacked ready for moving. At the bottom, both of the load on the 
truck and the one on the floor, the edges of the pallets are faintly visible. 








States as one of the favored spots in the 
whole country, while the section where he 
thought he would have a better chance 
was black as ink. That salesman evidently 
needed to work his field more intensively. 


Lumber dealers and their salesmen who 
long for new pastures must realize that 
just as grasses must be acclimated to hew 
fields so a salesman must become accus- 
tomed to a new territory. And, wherever 
we go we take along ourselves with our 
limitations and shortcomings. Poor as we 
may consider our present opportunities, 
we cannot dodge the fact that we are apt 
to do best where we are used to the peo- 
ple and their buying habits. The chances 
are that we are overlooking a lot of busi- 
ness that is hiding under the unturned 
stones of our communities. 


One of these unturned stones is repre- 
sented by the new electrical high lines, 
both REA and privately financed, which 
are spreading their copper wires over the 
whole country. Now, any radical ad- 
vance in the method of working and liv- 
ing creates a demand for better housing, 
for paint, for new floors, new roofs, new 
porches, new screen doors, better brooder 
houses and hog sheds. 

The lumberman will do well to follow 
these high lines in a search for business 
in his own field. Moreover, near every 
high line there will be many new users of 
home electric power plants. Where these 
improvements are made there is a place 
for the lumberman and his merchandise. 
The lumber dealer who is the first to get 
off the beaten path aid show an interest 
in the welfare of these off-the-pavement 
farmers is sure to be rewarded with some 
good business. 

Increased interest in dairying, particu- 
larly in localities close enough to the 
city to furnish a part of the city milk sup- 
ply, creates its own market for better 
barn facilities, better sanitary provisions 
and housing for the bottling operations. 
And, across the fence from many a dairy 
lives a farmer who is turning his attention 
to raising beef cattle, looking ahead to a 
three or five year program for his profit. 
He lets his calves run with their mothers, 
and must have well fenced pastures and 
good winter shelter if his cattle are to do 
well. Silos are needed on every stock 
farm, whether the main project be dairy- 
ing, or production of beef. 

People who own big houses inherited 
from more prosperous days are prospects 
for a make-over job that will turn their 
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liability in useless property into an in- 
vestment that will yield returns. 

Families with growing children need 
extra rooms, which often can be salvaged 
from an attic. Or, it may be a bathroom 
or a sleeping porch that will provide room 
for expansion ; or, a recreation room that 
can be fitted into basement space. Maybe 
the young man of the house has a car of 
his own that should have garage shelter. 

This business that hides under the un- 
turned stones is not discovered by skim- 
ming over the highways. One must get 
off the beaten paths and look for. the need 
for building materials with a discerning 
eye. 

The search for hidden business is an in- 
teresting task. It leads to sales that are 
often hard to make, but more profitable 
than those which come easily. It may be 
out of the question to move to fresh pas- 
tures, but it is always possible to work 
one’s present trade territory more in- 
tensively. 





To Give Quick Service on 


Small Orders 


Located in the heart of the downtown 
business and industrial section of the city, 
the Libbey Lumber Co., in Washington, 
D. C., found itself getting a lot of drop-in 
trade and small repair orders for this and 
that. In fact, about half of its business 
is cash and carry. People can drive right 
in from the street in front of the build- 
ing, and the place is lined with automo- 
biles all day because of the convenience 
of parking and the easy access. 

Many people (home owners, farmers, 
builders, painters, carpenters, plasterers 
etc.) will drop in to buy small items for 
floors ; to fix up a room, to build a fence, 
or what-not. They will select their 
needs, and carry the materials away. 

The idea occurred to R. S. Campbell, 
president, to make it as convenient as 
possible for customers to select these 
items, which if placed by themselves 
would take up too much room. So he 
built large boxes right in front of the 
building, against the wall, with sloping 
hinged covers. Now trucks just back up 
there and drop in sand, gravel, or what 
do you want. Both sides of the center 
driveway entrance to the yard and build- 
ing are thus occupied. There is one bin 
for sand, another for gravel, one for terra 
cotta pipe; on other side bins for sash 
weights, scrap lumber, and cement. 

These are all outside of the: building 
and easily accessible. All orders are 
bagged-up as a rule and delivered right 
to the customer. When a man has a little 
patching job to do he comes here to get 
his lime and cement. Of course, on a 
house job, for a ton, or a half-ton, Mr. 
Campbell delivers direct. 

In back of the office is a series of re- 
ceptacles made out of standard board for 
front, back and bottom; sides of %-inch 
plywood, 30 inches high in front, sloping 
to 40 inches in back (12 bins in a row), 
all joined together, for house cement, 
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white finish, plaster of Paris, hardwall, 
metallics etc., all in small space 9 inches 
wide in front. Each bin is labeled in 
black letters as to contents. A cover, 
also made of 14-inch plywood, slides 
down the front to keep trash or debris 
from falling in. 

In one corner of the lobby in front of 
the office, at the counter, is a series of 
shelving having six compartments, painted 
yellow, for keeping a supply of dowel 
pins ready for quick service. 

All carpenter’s tools are kept behind 
glass doors having same type of lock on 
each door, so that. one key fits all locks. 
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Screws are kept in their original boxes 
in another show case, behind closed doors. 





For "One-Stop Selling" 


SArANAC INN, N. Y., June 26.—Sales- 
manship by “one-stop home retailers” in- 
stead of legislation was advocated as a 
depression cure by L. C. Hart, general 
sales manager Johns-Manville Corp., ad- 
dressing the annual convention of the 
New York State League of Savings & 
Loan Associations which concluded here 
June 16. 

Pointing out that the home buyer in 


Celebrates Fiftieth Anniversary 


GRANITE Fats, MInn., June 26.—It 
was a big event for Granite Falls when on 
June 14 the fiftieth anniversary of the 
establishment of McGregor Bros. & Co. 
was fittingly observed. This well known 
company operates fourteen yards in 
Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska and South 
Dakota, with headquarters in Minneapo- 
lis. The Granite Falls yard was opened 


visitors registered and received cards 
having numbers at the bottom to be 
punched out by the representatives of 
the various manufacturers when the 
guests called at the booths. Later these 
cards were deposited in a barrel and a 
drawing was held for valuable prizes. To 
be eligible all the numbers had to be 
punched out of a card, to prove that the 





Officials of McGregor Lumber Co., their wives, and other guests, at cele- 
bration of company’s fiftieth anniversary 


June 14, 1889, and has operated continu- 
ously ever since. 

Of the three original partners, Edward 
N. McGregor, of Wichita, Kan., is the 
only one surviving, E. L. Roberts having 
died in 1918 and C. E. McGregor in 
1928. Present officers are Edward N. 
McGregor, Wichita, president ; Hugh N. 
Roberts, Wichita, vice president and sec- 
retary ; V. E. Stocker, Minneapolis, treas- 
urer and general manager; Archie L. 
Palmer, Minneapolis, assistant secretary. 

Nothwithstanding rain on that day, the 
celebration was a complete success, the 
plant being packed with: visitors from 
opening to closing time. A refreshment 
stand was improvised in the shed drive- 
way, at which about 5,000 sandwiches, 
and “oceans” of coffee, were dispensed. 

On opposite side of the driveway the 


visitor had inspected each of the numer- 
ous exhibits. 

The accompanying photograph of front 
of the McGregor yard shows some of the 
crowds of visitors, while at right of the 
driveway may be noticed a group of com- 
pany executives and their wives, includ- 
ing (seated, left to right, front row) V. 
E. Stocker, Minneapolis, general manager 
and treasurer, and Mrs. Stocker; H. N. 
Roberts, Wichita, vice president, also an 
executive of the affiliated Big Jo Lumber 
Co., and Mrs. Roberts; E. N. McGregor, 
Wichita, Kan., president, also an execu- 
tive of the Big Jo Lumber Co. (which 
operates yards in Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Arizona and New Mexico) and Mrs. Mc- 
Gregor; Mrs. A. L. Palmer, and A. L. 
Palmer, of Minneapolis, the latter assist- 
ant secretary-treasurer. 
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the past “has had to go to at least two- 
score places for complete service,” he de- 
clared,; “The most tragic waste in the 
building industry is that we have tens of 
thousands of salesmen within the indus- 
try selling to each other, but practically 
no salesmen creatively selling to the con- 
sumer,” 

He explained the “one-stop home re- 
tailer” would sell the consumer on manu- 
facturers’ materials, architectural design, 
contractors’ services, building sites and 
the “money of building and loan organi- 
zations, banks and financing companies,” 
all in one service. 





Lawn Seed and Fertilizer Sold in 
Quantities at Materials 
Store 


A few years ago when Fred A. Mc- 
Caul, well known retail lumberman of 
Ferndale, Mich., a former president, and 
also an earlier secretary of the Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers Association, had 
trouble growing grass on the lawn of his 
home, he went to the plant of specialists 
in grass seed mixing, with a sample of 
his soil. The result of the consultation 
was the mixing of various seeds suitable 
to the sandy, shaded lawn around the 
McCaul home. 

After the lumberman had been success- 
ful in growing grass on his own lawn, he 
got to thinking that maybe a lot of other 
people in Ferndale would like to buy the 
specially mixed seed, also. So he or- 
dered some bags of seed as a trial of the 
idea, and, thereby, established a new line 
of merchandise at his building material 
store. 

It was said that about four tons of grass 
seed has been sold by the McCaul Lum- 
ber & Coal Co. in the past six or seven 
years. Approximately 700 pounds had 
been bought by customers up to early 
June of this year. The seed sells for 
thirty cents a pound, or five pounds for 
$1.40, although at the time of the AMEr- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN 
representative’s call 
a special sale was in 
progress at twenty- 
five cents a pound, 
five pounds for 
$1.15. 

The merchandis- 
ing of grass seed 
caused the addition 
of another sideline— 
fertilizer. The Mc- 
Caul company sells 
an average of three 
tons of lawn and 
flower garden fer- 








One of the windows 
of the McCaul build- 
ing material store is 
devoted to a display 
of the line of grass 
seed and fertilizer 
sold by the company 
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tilizer annually. Customers in the main 
buy 25- and 50-pound sacks, although 
many 100-pound bags also leave the 
store. The prices range from $1 for 
25 pounds to $2.75 for 100 pounds. The 
popular 50-pound sack sells for $1.65. 





Company Opens New Yard 
With Modern Sales Aids 


Roswe Li, N. M., June 26.—Residents 
of this progressive city of 11,100 people 
are rightly proud of the new office and 
yard which has been opened here by the 
Panhandle Lumber Co. (Inc.). As seen 
in the accompanying picture, the office is 
modern and attractive, although simple in 





The newest lumber yard in Roswell, N. M., 
presents this neat appearance 


architecture. It is flanked on both sides 
with white picket fence reaching to show- 
window height and helping to improve 
the general setting. 

The interior of the new office has good 
facilities for displaying building materials, 
paint, and builders’ hardware. A dis- 
play room has been set up for the con- 
venience and help of the customers com- 
ing to the yard, and is being found an 
efficient sales aid. Every assistance pos- 
sible in the way of plans, building sug- 
gestions and financing is being offered to 
people in the trade territory. 

In charge of the new local yard is Les- 
ter J. Smith, who came here from Kins- 
ley, Kan., where he was manager of the 
A. H. Aitken retail yard. Andrew Kem- 
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per, the assistant manager, came here 
from Clovis, N. M., where he was with 
the Panhandle concern the past year and 
one-half. Mr. Kemper has served the 
company four years altogether. Ward J. 
Smith of Roswell is yard foreman. 





Jogging Along Life's Road— 


Sooner or later, a man, if he is wise, 
discovers that business life is a mixture 
of good days and bad, victory and defeat, 
give and take. 


He learns that it doesn’t pay to be a 
sensitive soul—that he should let some 
things go over his head like water off a 
duck’s back. 


He learns that he who loses his tem- 
per usually loses more than that. 


He learns that all men have to eat 
burned toast for breakfast now and then, 
and that he shouldn’t take the other fel- 
low’s grouch too seriously. 


He learns that carrying a chip on his 
shoulder is the easiest way to get into a 
fight. 

He learns that the quickest way to be- 
come unpopular is to carry tales and gos- 
sip about others. 


He learns that it doesn’t matter much 
who gets the credit so long as the busi- 
ness shows a profit. 

He learns that buck passing always 
turns out to be a boomerang, and that it 
never pays. — 


He learns that even the janitor is hu- 
man and that it doesn’t do any harm to 
smile and say “Good Morning” even if 
it is raining. 

He learns that most of the other fel- 
lows are as ambitious as he is, that they 
have brains that are as good as or better 
than his, and that hard work and not 
smartness is the secret of success. 


He learns to sympathize with the 
youngster coming into business, because 
he remembers how bewildered he was 
when he first started out. 


He learns not to worry when he loses 
an order, because experience has shown 
that if he always gives his best his aver- 
age will break pretty well. 





Woman Heads Retail Company 
in Baltimore 


BaLtimore, Mp., June 26.—The latest woman 
to be elevated to a position of leadership here 
is Miss Charlotte L. Tegeler who was elected 
head of the P. M. Womble Lumber Co., Inc., 
by the stockholders last week. She is the 
daughter of William Tegeler, who became head 
of the concern in 1933 after the death of Mr. 
Womble. 

Close association with her father enabled 
Miss Tegeler to acquire much information 
about business, and she is now engaged in 
rounding out her knowledge in actual contact 
with details. She is being assisted and guided 
by George E. Nelson, vice president; F. Wil- 
liam Tegeler, her brother who is secretary- 
treasurer, and by William C. Biden, the new 
assistant secretary-treasurer. 
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“Treasure Hunt” Puts Redwood 
In Spotlight 


SAN Francisco, CALIF., Junie 24—The Cali- 
fornia redwood industry induced its salesmen 
to participate in what had all the earmarks of 
a “treasure hunt,’ and what they brought up 
proved most interesting. 

Figuring that there was a wealth of valu- 
able material regarding redwood just waiting 
to be uncovered, a Redwood Testimonial of the 
Month contest was inaugurated for April, May 
and June, with cash prizes to give it a zest. 


of the house, and a large fence made of 1x6” 
6’ heart common S4S and band sawn and stag- 
gered, separates the property from adjoining 
land. All fence posts are Foundation grade 
redwood, as was all the dimension used in the 
foundation of the house and garage. 

On the inside, the library is completely 


finished in 1x12” kiln dried V.G. Clear run to 
a detail, with just enough curly to make a 
good contrast. 





Prize winning home of R. E. Seward, Dolbeer & Carson Lumber Co., Los Angeles 


Salesmen turned their testimonial material in 
to their companies, which in turn forwarded it 
to the California Redwood Association for 
judging. Rules called for examples of red- 
wood’s good qualities, reports of good sales- 
manship that brought results, pictures of red- 
wood homes that should be recognized, or any 
information about redwood that might prove 
advantageous. 

R. E. Seward, of Dolbeer & Carson Lumber 
Co., Los Angeles, was awarded first prize of 
$10 for best testimonial on redwood turned in 
for April; Max E. Cook, Pacific Lumber Co., 
northern California, carried off the ten-spot for 
May. 

Other winners in April were: Second prize 
of $5, L. W. Blinn, Pacific Lumber Co.; third 
prize of $3, G. A. Kramer, Pacific Lumber Co.; 
good work prizes of $1 each, H. C. McGahey, 
San Diego Lumber Co.; L. W. Blinn; and 
Harry Hood, Dolbeer & Carson Lumber Co. 

May winners were: Second prize of $5, For- 
est K. Peil, Hammond Lumber Co.; third prize 
of $3, R. E. Seward; good work prizes of $1 
each, J. M. Spidell, Hammond Lumber Co.; R. 
J. Bryson, Hammond Lumber Co.; Harvey M. 
Isenhower, B. Schaefer, and W. G. Hamilton, 
all of Holmes Eureka Lumber Co.; and Max 
I. Cook. 

His own lovely new redwood home is what 
placed R. E. Seward at top for April. A 
picture and description showed that it belonged 
there. 

With exception of a small amount of stucco, 
used in deference to neighborhood trend, this 
beautiful southern California home is all red- 
wood: 1x12” kiln dried V.G. Clear Anzac Rustic 
on all sides of the upper story, the street side 
of the service wing and the garage; 1x12” 8’ 
kiln dried V.G. Clear surfaced boards with a 
dry clear moulded batten on the garden side; 
underneath roof of covered brick terrace lead- 
ing from garage the full length of. north and 
east sides of house, where up and down boards 
and battens were used, 1x8” heart common 
shiplap was used. 

A Concord Perfection Picket Pack redwood 
fence surrounds a smal) garden plot in front 


3] 


Six unique specimens of redwood durability, 
sent in by Max E. Cook. placed him in first 
place for May: Two 100-year old split redwood 
shakes, retired from service at Hornell College, 
near Salinas, for exhibit purposes; one red- 
wood shingle made in 1887 at Glynn’s Mill, 
Occidental, 45 years on a roof at Santa Rosa; 
section of a 3x20” redwood plank, which served 
35 years in “C” Street sewer in Eureka, then 
removed and used in sidewalk, 40 years use in 
all; specimen from a water tank at Sonoma, 
with 28 years service behind it; a section of a 
bored redwood water pipe buried 72 years at 
depth of 4 to 5 feet, in Sonoma, carried water 
until about 15 years ago; specimen of a red- 
wood stave sewer pipe, still in use, was installed 
in 1899 in Palo Alto, a piece of the second 
iron band to have rusted away on the pipe was 
included. With the exception of the shingle, all 
of these specimens were in excellent condition 
and appeared as though ready to start their 
long former service all over again. 

Others got in the money as follows: W. G. 
Hamilton submitted 15 pictures, snapped in his 
territory, of as many different types of redwood 
fences; an incident was cited by H. C. McGahey 
wherein he persuaded a prospective user of 
concrete or metal to switch to retlwood in con- 
struction of a naval water storage tank; a 
Fresno home builder, planning to use another 
species for siding, changed to redwood rustic 
when Forest K. Peil delineated its superiority 
and also used several patterns of redwood on 
interior walls and ceilings, where not formerly 
planned. 

L. W. Blinn submitted a redwood post which 
had served for total of 89 years near St. Helens, 
taken out for exhibit purposes in 1939; a pic- 
ture of a 59-year old redwood barn, still in good 
condition, was sent in by Harvey M. Isenhower; 
and J. M. Spidell described an Arcata house 
built in 1850—redwood lumber whip-sawed and 
hand-planed, put together with wooden pins, all 
in good condition, as also were the floor joists. 


First Low-Cost Western Home 
ls Completed and Sold 


WasuinctTon, D. C., June 26—W. C. Bell, 
managing director of the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association and an organizer of the 
Western Homes Foundation, has reported to 
the National Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion the first of its 1939 Demonstration Homes 
to be completed and sold. A variation of basic 
design 2-D, the house was finished about the 
middle of May at Klamath Falls, Ore. Adver- 
tised as a low-cost demonstration home, it was 
sold one hour after its opening to John F. Han- 
sen, superintendent of the box factory at the 
Klamath Lumber & Box Co. 


The selling price of this one-story, two-bed- 
room house was $2,750. The down payment 
was $300 and the monthly payment, under local 
building and loan association financing, was $30. 
This home was built on a paved street on a 
lot costing $500. The house itself was rated 
as costing $2,250. The structure is heated by 
small oil-burning furnace, has a modern kitchen 
and an electric hot water heater. 

Approximately 1,500 persons 
demonstration home 
following its opening. 


visited the 
in the first four hours 





First 1939 demonstration low-cost home to be completed by WHF; sold for $2750 
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One-Inch-to-Foot Miniature Houses 
Get Results for Retailer 


Like many other building material 
dealers, Earl H. Palmer, manager of the 
Citizens Lumber & Coal Co., Sturgis, 
Mich., is finding that models of houses 
of varying architecture and size appeal 
more to prospects than plan books. Using 
the package sales method in conjunction, 
he is able to show a customer exactly how 
a house will look when it is completed and 
tell him what the monthly payments will 
be. He sells the job while a prospect is 


miniatures since the annual home show 
was held in the high school. He secured 
exhibit space between the two entrance 
doors and laid out a block of homes with 
landscaped lawns on a long table. Each 
model had a price mark of so much per 
month, including principal, interest and 
taxes. Four houses were sold as a direct 
result of the exhibit, and other leads 
gained through it are expected to mate- 


rialize. Mr. Palmer’s motto is that “a 





The miniature houses exhibited by the Citizens Lumber & Coal Co. of Sturgis, Mich.. 
at the city's annual home show were a sales stimulator 


enthused instead of burdening him with 
the task of choosing a design, selecting a 
capable contractor, arranging financing 
and doing a score of other preliminary 
tasks until the party gets discouraged and 
disgusted with the building industry and 
decides to continue renting. 

The Sturgis retailer is further con- 
vinced that selling is simplified by using 


LEFT 
Workmen were start- 
ing to paper the 
sheathing of a house 
being built for a 
clothier when this 
picture was snapped 


RIGHT 
Although the great 
majority of houses 


sold by the company 

are wood, a local 

merchant had his 
brick-veneered 


model must be nice enough to create a 
desire,” and the results are, therefore, a 
tribute to the small built-to-scale struc- 
tures. 


INTERIOR OF MODELS 
LAID OUT IN ROOMS 


The models are especially good sales- 
men for a couple of reasons: first, they 


are built on an inch-to-a-foot scale which 
makes them large enough for a customer 
to get an accurate idea of details and room 
arrangement, and second because the base 
of the miniature is laid out inside into 
rooms on the same scale, enabling a man 
and his wife to mentally picture how their 
furniture could be arranged. The mode? 
dwellings are made in the company’s 
mill at the rear of the sheds. 

An interesting story was told by Mr. 
Palmer to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
representative illustrating the appeal 
which a miniature has for a person con- 
sidering a new house. A woman admired 
one of the models at the home show and 
requested that he bring it to her house 
some evening as she was planning to 
build. He called at her residence on his 
way home from the office the next day, 
and had the model with him. The lady 
told him that she had decided to buy a 
place which was for sale instead of build- 
ing a new one, and apologized for incon- 
veniencing him. Mr. Palmer didn’t put 
on a high pressure sales talk, but asked 
her if he might leave the good-sized struc- 
ture there overnight as he had some other 
calls to make. The lady didn’t mind. The 
next morning she telephoned him that she 
had had so much enjoyment visualizing 
life in a home like that, she had changed 
her mind again and wanted to build! 


FIRM'S DEMONSTRATOR HOME 
STIMULATES SALES 


Another sales stimulator has been the 
Cape Cod cottage which the lumber com- 
pany built last fall and opened to the 
public to demonstrate that a good house 
can be bought for $3,400. Measuring 
32x28 feet, the bungalow contained a ves- 
tibule and hall, living room, dinette, 


kitchen, two bedrooms, bath and full base- 


ment. New Curtis Silentite insulated 


windows, Curtis white pine trim, and | 


hardwood flooring were used throughout. 
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Manager Earl H. Palmer busy at his desk, 
and the bookkeeper in the corner were 
caught by the camera 


The cedar siding was painted white and 
green shutters were put on the windows. 
In applying the red cedar shingles to the 
roof, a Boston shingle ridge capped the 
job instead of the more usual galvanized. 
The poured concrete inside walls of the 
eight-foot basement were covered with a 
cement paint, and the hot air furnace so 
placed that there is ample space for a 
laundry and recreation room. 


LEFT 
A doctor and his 
family will occupy 
the five-room  cot- 
tage seen here under 
the fashioning of 
tradesmen 


RIGHT 
This is the Cape Cod 
cottage discussed in 
the accompanying 
story which sold sev- 
eral house jobs for 
the company 
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Contractors Working 
With Dealer, Enthusi- 


astic About Package 
Selling of Homes 


The cottage sold the first day of the 
opening, with a local citizen making a 
loan on FHA terms to the buyer. In the 
months since the house was shown, three 
counterparts have been sold. One of the 
sales was made to a couple who had been 
‘‘on the fence” for a long time and only 
needed the stimulus of an actual home to 
make up their minds. Another was sold 
to a man thirty-six hours after he had 
inspected the demonstration cottage. 

Four contractors work with Mr. 
Palmer and are enthusiastic about pack- 
age selling. If a customer specifies a cer- 
tain builder, he gets the job, but when the 
individual leaves the matter in the deal- 
er’s hands it is turned over to the con- 
tractor who is the least busy at the time. 
To accurately figure in the labor item of 
building a house like any one of the 
models, the contractors were asked to sub- 
mit their figures, which were totaled and 
divided by four. The result was an 
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Dick Wenzel, one of Mr. Palmer's chic? 
lieutenants, was snapped ringing up a sale 
on the cash register 


amount which was agreeable to each. 
The Citizens Lumber & Coal Co. has 
taken on a line of stokers, and had one 
exhibited at the spring home show. About 
twenty prospects were secured. The con- 
cern has a tie-up with a stoker expert who 
gives technical information about the 
equipment and installs it. Those who 
bought stokers during the three-day home 
show received a ton of stoker coal free. 








Lumberwoman’s New Home Has a Storied Fireplace 


WASHINGTON, MIcH., June 26.—Mrs. Myota 
F, La Chance, owner of the La’ Chance-Keeler 
Co., here, dealer in hardware, lumber and build- 
ing materials, is building a new home. Into 
that home she is building also friendship, happy 
memories, history and romance. For three years 
and more she has been planning for it and 
every detail was carefully thought out before 
work began. The home-that-is-to-be will center 
around the fireplace, which is to be built of 
stones brought from all over the country, each 
with its own story and special reason for being 
there. 

It all began with a hobby developed several 
years ago, when Mrs. La Chance on a trip 
through the West began collecting stones from 
famous spots as souvenirs of her visits. This 
became a fascinating pursuit and sometimes a 
difficult one, as it is not always easy to pick up 
a stone of the right size and appearance for 
working into a fireplace. But each succeeding 
vacation or business trip yielded a treasure and 
soon her friends, too, became interested and 
began collecting. stones for her dreamed-of fire- 
place. Each stone had a story—either of the 
friend collecting it and his or her unusual ex- 
perience, or of the place it came from, These 


stories were all written down in a book, with 
the name of the collector and details of source 
and history. This little book will be a never- 
ending source of pleasure, bringing up memories 
to the hostess, or for guests to read, while sit- 
ting by the fire. 

Now that the time had come to build the 
house so long lovingly planned for, Mrs. La 
Chance found she had stones from all but a few 
of the 48 States. In order to get a trully rep- 
resentative stone from each of the remaining 
ones she hit upon the idea of writing to the 
lumber concerns with whom she dealt who 
might either furnish a stone or forward the 
request to someone who could. In this way she 
collected the remaining stones and thus her fire- 
place will also represent a warm business friend- 
ship with persons she has never seen. 

One of the lumbermen who aided in the col- 
lection of fireplace material was Don Fisher, 
of the Fisher Verkerke Lumber Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., who took a great interest in the 
progress of the collection. Another was H. L. 
Dorroh, vice president of the Parker-Manderson 
Lumber Co. (Inc.), Tuscaloosa, Ala., who con- 
tributed the Alabama stone. The story of this 
stone is particularly interesting. 


Mr. Dorroh was enthusiastic about the idea 
when he received Mrs. La Chance’s request for 
a stone of historic or other interest from his 
State. He says he wanted to secure one from 
the old first Capitol building at Tuscaloosa, but 
could not find one as the site is now a city 
playground, the building having burned some 
years ago. But he secured one from the foun- 
dation of the old “Beatty” home, built in 1842. 
The story of this stone, which goes into the 
book, shows that the old home was constructed 
entirely by hand of native materials, home-made 
nails, hand-made lumber, home-made brick, and 
probably by slave labor. It was a two-story 
house, Colonial style and was demolished just 
a year ago. At that time the local paper car- 
ried a story of its history, the prominent resi- 
dents of Tuscaloosa who had lived in it, and 
something of its builders. : 

The stones are about 4 to 8-in. or 5 to 7-in. 
in size and vary considerably in shape and 
material, each native to the locale from which 
it was obtained. There is no doubt that this 
fireplace will be the center of an unusually in- 
teresting home and a pleasant reminder of many 
happy associations. 
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REALM of the 
RETAILER 


High in the North Carolina ranges of 
the Great Smoky Mountains lies Ashe- 
ville, one of the gem cities of the nation, 
and popular mecca for those fortunate 
northerners who can dodge some of the 
unpleasantness of what are commonly 
called the equinoxial seasons, but which, 
in view of what has transpired this spring 
north of the fortieth parallel, might bet- 
ter be called the accumulated wrath of 
nature. Northerners, it seems, really be- 
gan to discover Asheville in the early 
‘twenties, about the time that the great 
Florida land boom was born. Clean air, 
the smell of pines, and cool nights 
throughout the year are the natural at- 
tractions Asheville has to offer. To these 
the city added with exceptionally good 
taste a few artificial lures in the form of 
golf courses, bathing facilities, parks, 
good hotels and attractive shops. Then, 


came a boom, not on the magnificent 





scale of the Florida one, and correspond- 
ingly, not with the same tragic results. 


City Plant Has Steady Volume of 
Small Sales 


At one end of the town is the yard of 
the Morris-Austin Lumber Co., where we 
met Mr. Magruder, whom we surprised 
by spelling his name correctly. It seems 
that Mr. Magruder is accustomed to see- 
ing his name maltreated in print with all 
sorts of innovations in spelling. We an- 
nounced that our success with the spell- 
ing was because we had heard the name 
before, and when asked where, suffered 
some embarrassment because we were un- 
able to remember. It was only this morn- 
ing that the answer came to us. Magru- 
der is the name on a paint store window 
we pass on the way from the train to 
the office on nice days. On bad days 
we take another route which enables us 


American fiumberman 


to make use of the corridors of many 
block-long structures, thus keeping out 
of the rain. This is perhaps the first 
clear morning we have had in Chicago in 
many weeks, and thus our first opportu- 
nity to understand why we were able to 
spell Magruder correctly. 

On entering the main office of the com- 
pany, we found F. J. Austin, pleasant 
and affable in spite of a not too active 
market for lumber and building materials. 

“Beginning in 1922,” said Mr. Austin, 
“we got all built up here in Asheville. 
The activity culminated with a boom 
which carried through from 1926 to 1928. 
The city got so far ahead of itself in pro- 
viding new homes that there has been 
very little need for more since that time. 
One bright spot was the opening of a 
new rayon mill a little south of us sev- 
eral years ago. This brought three or 
four hundred new families to town, and 


created a market for that many new 
homes. For the most, these are small, 
rectangular houses, built partly of nat- 
ural stone. They average about $750 
worth of material from the lumber yard, 
with some sales as low as $250 and others 
as high as $2,500. With the outlook at 
present, I would be satisfied if we could 
increase our sales for this year by as 
much as ten percent over 1938.” 

The concern does do a good, steady 
volume of small retail sales over the 
counter, and to take care of this class 
of business full stocks of hardware, paint, 
tools, glass and other materials are kept. 


A Yard That Depends on 
Mountain Trade 


Just a few miles north of Asheville is 
the Carolina Lumber Co., operated by 
E, J. Tyler. On the morning of our call, 
half of the sign on the roof of the lumber 
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Around the Gem 
City of the Great 


Smokies 


shed was gone, having been broken loose 
by a pretty heavy wind during the pre- 
ceding night. The damage is indicated 
in the picture showing a truckload of ma- 
terial leaving the yard for a job site. 
“This district,” said Mr. Tyler, “is the 
marketing center for the North Carolina 
mountain area. Most of our business de- 
pends on rayon factories, woodworking 
plants, tourists and people who have re- 
tired and come here to live. We don’t 
go after big business. Other yards in 
town are better equipped to do that. We 
play almost exclusively with contractors 
who build small houses in the $2,000 
class for the people in the nearby moun- 
tain section. With our yard located as it 
is, out on the edge of the city, we are 
conveniently situated to serve that trade. 
Most of these houses require only the 
most elementary plans that any carpenter 
can draw easily, and in some cases build 
without any plans at all. There is noth- 


ing pretentious about the houses we are- 


interested in. They are just cheap little 
places to provide the simple shelter needs 
of the mountain people. Materials are 





Office and display rooms of P. M. 

Barger Lumber Co., Mooresville, N. 

C. Siding is creosoted rough pine 
boards applied vertically 





usually second grade, to keep the cost 
down low enough to permit our mountain 
customers to build anything.” 

Asked about the dangers of competi- 
tion from itinerant truckers and wildcat 
mills for a business of the kind he is op- 
erating, Mr. Tyler said, “Those are not 
bothersome factors to the retail yards 
here. We can and do buy dried lumber 
for about the same prices as the wildcat 
mills can afford to sell green material.” 

While second grade lumber is usually 
used for the small houses, the yard has 
a good supply of dried No. 1 lumber, and 
its paint, hardware, insulation, glass, ce- 
ment, roofing and metal products are all 
well known, high grade, nationally ad- 
vertised brands. 


Waynesville Dealer Has 
Downtown Store 


In Waynesville, N. C., some twenty or 
more miles south of Asheville, we stopped 
at the Hyatt Lumber Co. at an inoppor- 
tune time of the day, and had to be con- 
tent with peering through the large front 
windows of a comparatively new retail 
store facing the railroad station on one 
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Demand for Summer Homes and Small Cabins 
for Mountain Men Is Being Supplemented by 
that for Housing of Workers at New Industria 
Plants --Tourist Camp Suggests Possibility of 
Expanding an Outlet for Material 


of the main business streets. The yard 
itself is not handily situated for the op- 
eration of a modern retail store, and the 
management of the lumber company evi- 
dently recognized that fact when it chose 
the downtown site. The store is stocked 
not only with the usual twenty-five or 
thirty lines of material found in the aver- 
age modern display and sales room, but 
with many other lines primarily sold to 
the farm trade. 


Tourist Camps Offer Large 
Potential Market 


After leaving Waynesville and doubling 
back through Asheville, we were not far 
out of the latter when we noticed a group 
of attractive log cabins on the pine-cov- 
ered slope a hundred yards or so from 
the road. Signs identified them as a 
tourist camp, and we stopped to look and 
inquire, suspecting that perhaps one of 
the local lumber dealers might have had 


‘a hand in designing them and supplying 


material. An accompanying photograph 
shows the exterior of one, not the most 
elaborate of the group of eight or nine. 
This one is built in an “L” shape. The 





Yard of Carolina Building Material 

Co., north of Asheville, N. C. Note 

Reo truck, one of small fleet, leaving 
yard with load of material 





interior is floored with polished yellow 
pine, and walls and ceilings are shellacked 
knotty pine. The first room contains a 
double bed, comfortable reed furniture, a 
desk, a dresser, a stove with fuel supplied 
and fire laid, and a radio. Behind this is 
a fully equipped; small kitchen, and to the 
left is an immaculate, beautifully equipped 
bath and toilet. To the right is an- 
other bedroom. Some of the cabins 
higher up on the hill have full, screened 
porches and large stone fireplaces. Rental 
for the cabin shown in the picture is $2 
a day if only one bedroom is used, and $3 
if the entire cabin is occupied. The owner 
of the camp designs and builds the cabins, 
and purchases materials locally from dif- 
ferent yards in Asheville. We are not 
authorities on tourist camps, but this one, 
judged from what one can see from the 
road in passing, seemed outstanding and 
of a kind that could be duplicated in many 
places in the Great Smokies as well as in 
numerous other vacation playgrounds 
throughout the country, with profit to 
both builders and operators. Tourist 
camps, well laid out, with well con- 


Log cabin, one of 
eight or nine in 
tourist camp north 


of Asheville, N. C. 





structed, attractively designed cabins, 
have certain definite advantages to travel- 
ers, particularly vacation travelers, and 
while the business of the editor of this 
department is primarily to relate what he 
sees being done in the interest of the 
retail lumber business, he is nevertheless 
constrained to suggest here that the con- 
struction of tourist camps might offer a 
good market for materials in many parts 
of the country. Nor is the local hotel 
manager apt to suffer any loss of tran- 
sient trade. People who are traveling on 
limited budgets will stop at the best ex- 
cuse for a tourist camp that they can find. 
East of the Mississippi, particularly, tour- 
ist camps are with few exceptions ill- 
conceived, poorly designed collections of 





Well-Rounded Stock Kept by 
Neat Mooresville Yard 


Not far from Statesville is Mooresville, 
the home of the P. M. Barger Lumber 
Co. Neat is the word best calculated to 
describe the office and display building of 
the firm. The front of the building up 
to the roof line is faced with rough pine 
boards, sized on one side and creosoted. 
These are applied vertically with battens 
at the joints. Gable ends are wood 
shingles, and the roof is laid with compo- 
sition shingles. 

“There are more inquiries this spring,” 
volunteered C. E. Barger, “than for some 
time, but they stay in the inquiry class. 
There is very little work actually going 
ahead, and, as a result, business is only 





shacks, which serve more to keep the 
potential limited-budget traveler at home 
than to lure him out on the road. 


Farm Trade Keeps Statesville 
Yard Busy 


At Statesville, N. C., is the attractive 
little yard and display room of the Sher- 
rill Lumber Co., managed by H. G. Sher- 
rill. We found Mr. Sherrill busy taking 
care of a brisk spring trade. 

“It looks like a good spring,” said Mr. 
Sherrill. ‘No, we do no contracting or 
package selling. We don’t have to—yet, 
at least. We are kept just as busy as we 
want to be figuring bills of material for 
$3,000 to $5,000 houses that the contrac- 
tors who do business with us are build- 
ing in good volume. The encouraging 
thing about this activity is that many of 
the houses being built are for farmers. 
Our farm trade is good.” 


fair. We do a little building, although 
we are not general contractors; we cut 
a little lumber, and we keep a good, 
rounded stock of building materials of all 
kinds on hand. The retail business is a 
lot more difficult than it used to be. Up 
to a few years ago, when a man wanted 
to build a house he went to a dealer and 
bought the material he needed. Now, 
with automobiles and hard roads, he 
shops around, goes from town to town, 
and picks up his requirements in small 
lots from a number of yards. To protect 
themselves, some dealers have gone into 
the general contracting business, and 
others have become roofing or insulation 
applicators. That is what the trend 
seems to be.” 





A GROWING bureaucracy disturbs the ambi- 
tion of men. It nurtures a mental attitude of 
discomfort about government. 
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Oklahoma Retailer Co-operates With 
Contractor on Group of Fine Homes 


Prominent among the aggressive and 
constructive merchandisers of lumber and 
building materials in Oklahoma is the 
J. & M. Lumber Co., of Dewey, managed 
by J. H. McCrary. The son of a lumber 


for the purpose he had in mind. With 
Mr. Skinner, he worked up a thirty- 
house project for the property he had 
bought, obtained 90 percent FHA loans, 
and began work on the first group of 





yard manager, Mr. McCrary was born 
and reared in Dewey. During his sum- 
mer vacations while he was in college, 
he worked in various lumber yards and, 
on obtaining his degree, went to work in 
the auditing department of an oil com- 
pany in Bartlesville, four miles away. 
Being practically born, reared and trained 
in a lumber yard, however, the urge for 
that business was upon him, and in a 
few years he gave up the oil industry and 





First group of homes built by J. & M. 
Lumber Co. in Dew-Bart addition 





started the J. & M. Lumber Co. in 
Dewey, Okla. 


@ Establish Subdivision and 
Build 30 Homes 


From the first, his idea was to estab- 
lish a reputation for building good houses, 
and when he opened the lumber yard he 
established a working arrangement with 
a young contractor, Lee Skinner, who 
had the same ideas: about good homes. 
Together, the two men have built many 
homes in both Dewey and Bartlesville. 
Convinced about a year ago that building 
sites inside the limits of the cities cost 
too much for the average office worker, 
Mr. McCrary purchased two and one- 
half blocks of property on the main high- 
way between the two cities, and long-term 
options on other building sites suitable 





houses. Of the first seven houses built, 
all were sold before completion. 


@ Power and Phone Lines 
Installed at Sites 


The first thing the J. & M. Lumber 
Co. does on a new building site is to 
install an electric meter and a telephone. 
The telephone is in a locker for which 
the contractor is given a key. The yard 


rooms in addition to a bath and an at- 
tached garage. They are heated with 
King & Payne floor furnaces, one of sev- 
eral makes sold extensively in the South- 
west, particularly as heating equipment 
for smaller homes. Each house is 
equipped with a Rex Air-rate attic ven- 





Telephone and light installation sup- 
plied by J. & M. Lumber Co. for 


contractors at job site 





tilating fan. All are fully insulated with 
Insulite, and have linoleum on kitchen 
and bathroom floors and as sink tops. 
Bathrooms have linen closets and are 
heated with wall stoves. The telephone is 
placed in a recessed cabinet in the hall, 
and the living room is equipped with a 
mantle. Each house is well supplied with 
electric outlets and lights, and plumbing 
fixtures are of latest design and styling. 
Floors are hardwood throughout, and the 
garages have overhead doors. 

An unusual and very efficient and ar- 





pays the bills. The telephone is a con- 
venience to the contractor, and saves both 
him and the yard much time and money. 
Rigging power and light lines for the 
contractor at the start of the job is also 
a convenience for the contractor, reliev- 
ing him of the need for making his own 
arrangements for this service, and plac- 
ing at his disposal from the start the 
means for operating concrete mixers and 
power tools. 


@ Modern Materials and Equip- 
ment Used in Homes 


Homes in the Dew-Bart addition, the 
name given the 30-home project, are all 
of frame construction, and contain five 


EE 


tistic feature of the houses is a built-in 


wardrobe in the bedrooms. An accom- 
panying drawing shows a typical ward- 
robe. Doors, which comprise the entire 
front, are knotty pine. The design is 
such as to entirely occupy one wall, and 
artistically frame the window, at the same 
time providing a window seat. All of the 
equipment used in the closets of the ward- 


robe is turned out in the lumber yard in | 


slack seasons. It will be noted from the 
drawing that equipment consists of shoe 
and tie racks, hat pedestals and recep- 
tacles, and bars for clothes hangers. Lin- 
ing of the closets in the wardrobes is also 
knotty pine, finished with clear varnish. 
Window and other trim in the room is an 
off-white enamel; walls are papered. 

Houses in the Dew-Bart addition sell 
for $3,600, and require a down payment 
of $400 and monthly payments of $24.78. 
During the construction of the houses, ad- 
vertisements were placed frequently in 
the Bartlesville newspaper, and the man- 
agement of the paper gave the project 
much front-page space. 

In addition to the Dew-Bart addition, 
the J. & M. Lumber Co. has been con- 





Typical homes built by J. & M. 
Lumber Co. in Bartlesville 
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AT Site: Electric Connection 
Permits Use of Power Tools, and 
‘Phone to Yard Speeds Service. 
AT YarD: Workshop With Own 


Lockers Pleases Contractocs 


structing larger homes in Bartlesville. 
Typical of these is one shown in an ac- 
companying photograph. Some of the 
houses are designed by the lumber com- 
pany, and others by a local architect. 


@ Contractors Provided Tool 
Lockers in Yard Shop 


Besides new construction, the J. & M. 
Lumber Co. has a large farm trade and 
a good repair business. The yard carries 
complete lines of building materials for 
houses, and features especially Sherwin- 
Williams paint, a line of wallpaper, and 
builders’ hardware. The yard employs 
five men, including Mr. McCrary. The 
others are an assistant manager, a yard 





Drawing of wardrobe typical of kind 
used in bedrooms of homes built 
by J. & M. Lumber Co., Dewey, Okla. 








Left—Office and display room of J. & M. Lumber Co., 
Dewey, Okla. Right—J. H. McCRARY, manager 


man, a bookkeeper and a salesman. A 
work shop is maintained for the conveni- 
ence of contractors, who are furnished 
locker space for their carpenter tools. The 
shop is equipped with a cut-off saw, a 
band saw and a jointer. Kitchen cabi- 
nets used in the homes built by the com- 
pany are all made.in the shop at the yard 
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or with power tools on the job site. 

Mr. McCrary is active in civic affairs, 
being a past president of the Dewey Jun- 
ior Chamber of Commerce, a member of 
the Kiwanis Club, and a past president 
of the Oklahoma Young People’s Conven- 
tion, a Baptist organization. He is mar- 
ried, and the father of three daughters. 
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Big Package Selling Class Makes History 


SoutH Benp, Inp., June 26.—Ninety persons 
were graduated June 19 from the St. Joseph 
Valley Housing Guild School, sponsored by 
Johns-Manville and Hass Millwork & Building 
Materials (Inc.), of South Bend. The school 
has been holding weekly sessions for the past 
twelve weeks with an attendance of between 
150 and 200 persons who came to the city from 
yards within a radius of 50 miles. 

This school was, perhaps, the largest local 
guild school. held to date, and was declared to 
be “a history making class.” William Hass, of 
the Hass company, was the outstanding mover 
in the undertaking and injected his enthusiasm 
into the members of the school. 

A steak dinner was served to the members 
of the group and invited guests at the Indiana 
cafe where the final session was held and the 
diplomas awarded. Mr. Hass presided at the 
dinner and introduced the speakers later. 

In opening the session Mr. Hass said he was 
grateful for all the co-operation given him and 
his wholesale millwork company in conducting 
the school. He spoke of the organization of 
Hass Millwork & Building Materials (Inc.) 
a year and a half ago, and stated that his com- 
pany is in a position to sell to dealers within 
a radius of 75 miles, and that his representa- 


tives are familiar with the troubles of the 
retail yards. His salesmen have gone to the 
Johns-Manville schools and learned to sell the 
“package way” so that they figure a job with- 
out having to consult someone else. 

Mr. Hass introduced E. F. Boyle, district 
manager of Johns-Manville, Chicago, who spoke 
of the school as thé largest of its character in 
the United States and said it expressed the 
personality of Mr. Hass. Mr. Boyle urged the 
men. to apply what had been learned during the 
twelve weeks of the school, and said he ex- 
pected many in the group to become members 
of the “100 club” and attend a future meeting 
in Chicago. Mr. Boyle pointed out that this 
is an age of change and that for the lumber- 
man the customer is the man on the street. He 
voiced the appreciation of Johns-Manville to 
Mr. Hass for organizing and promoting the 
school. 

Final instructions and advice were given the 
class by Arthur A. Hood, manager of Johns- 
Manville housing guild division, New York. 
He also commented on the size of the class. 
The “package way” of selling he said was a 
new industry and told of its organization. He 
declared there had been more progress in the 
standard of living in the last 39 years than 


during the entire 300 years preceding. 

Creative selling was termed the essence of 
success, and salesmen must study it, said Mr. 
Hood. He then took up the explanation of 
the personal selling guide given each graduating 
member of the class. He described a number of 
other selling aids which the salesman must 
acquire if he would be a success; namely, study, 
watch the winners, have persistence, enthusiasm, 
concentration, well conducted use of time, and 
a service attitude. 

R. D. Bonnell, territorial salesman _repre- 
sentative, presented the diplomas, after which 
Mr. Hass expressed his gratitude for the con- 
duct of the school and members of the class 
made brief remarks. 


State Wage Law Up 


TRENTON, N. J., June 26.—Three labor bills, 
providing for State wage-hour control similar 
to the Federal Act, creation of a State labor 
mediation board, and of a labor relations board 
to supervise collective bargaining, were passed 
by the Assembly here June 21. The bills now 
await consideration in the Senate, where it is 
believed by observers they will be smothered 
in committee without action. 
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May Building Highest Since 1930 


New construction and engineering work 
undertaken during May attained the high- 
est level for any May since 1930. Total 
contracts for May, 1939, amounted to 
$308,487,000 for the 37 eastern States, 
according to F, W. Dodge Corporation. 
This total represents a gain of 9 percent 
over May of last year, but shows a decline 
of 7 percent from April of this year. 

According to Thomas S. Holden, vice- 
president in charge of the statistical and 
research division of F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration, the most significant development 
in the May contract record occurred in 
private construction, which has shown 
marked increases since the beginning of 
this year. Mr. Holden stated that pri- 
vately-owned construction for May totaled 
$173,730,000, which was 25 percent ahead 
of last year and 2 percent above the April, 
1939, figure. For the first five months of 
this year, this class of construction is 36 
percent ahead of the same period last 
year. With the passage of the amend- 
ments to the National Housing Act, effec- 
tive July 1, the confusion and uncertainty 
existing this spring should now permit 
private construction to proceed at a pace 
well ahead of last year. 

Further evidence of the generally firm 


tone to the private construction record 
during the past few months appears in 
the increasing proportion which this class 
has contributed to the total construction 
record. In January, for example, private 
work represented only 41 percent of total 
construction; in February the proportion 
rose to 50 percent; while for May, private 
work contributed 56 percent of all con- 
struction. For May of last year only 49 
percent of all construction represented 
private work. 

May contracts for total building, com- 
prising residential and non-residential 
work, amounted to $210,567,000 as com- 
pared with $209,061,000 for April and 
$160,924,000 for May of last year. Con- 
templated projects for all classes of 
construction totaled $414,486,000 for 
May. 





New "Recovery High" for Far 
Western Building 


San Francisco, CAuir., June 24.—Activity in 
far western building during May, 1939, estab- 
lished a new recovery high for that month, 
according to Bank of America. The value of 
May permits in fifty principal cities in eight 
western States was $24,011,478, an increase of 
32.8 percent over the same month a year ago. 


Compared with the previous month the value 
of May permits showed a gain of 14.7 percent, 
which is in contrast to declines during this 
period in each of the two previous years. With 
the exception of March this year the value of 
May permits is the highest for any month of 
the recovery period. 

For the first five months of this year the 
value of building permits in the fifty cities was 
$103,373,208, the highest for any similar period 
since 1930, and 27 percent greater than the 
corresponding months of 1938. 





Two-Blocks-Long "'Salesroom" 
to Sell Modernizing Idea 


SAN Francisco, CALIF., June 24.—Recogniz- 
ing that San Francisco is teeming with obsoles- 
cent buildings, and that heretofore little has 
been done about it, the construction industries 
section of the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce is developing plans to modernize or re- 
model every possible structure in a one- or two- 
block section in the city to be used as a “Sales- 
room” to sell the public on the advantages to 
be derived from modernization and remodeling, 
and to stimulate remodeling in general. 

A second objective of the construction indus- 
tries section is to awaken contractors to the 
great possibilities for business in the remodeling 
field and to educate them in modern ways and 
means of going after this business. 

As part of the educational program, a mass 
meeting will be held shortly at which specialists 
will talk to contractors on “modern merchan- 
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5 Mills of 
Angelina 





REPRESENTATIVES: 





Always ready with large stocks of Short Leaf Yellow 
Pine, Oak, Gum, Elm, Ash, Cypress, Gum Veneer 
. . . Creosoted Items, ‘‘Wolmanized’’ Lumber, Chro- 
. Dimension, 


mated Zinc Chloride-Treated Lumber. . 


Angelina County Lumber Company, Keltys, Texas 


KURTH LUMBER MFG, CO. Clarksville, Texas 


CONROE LUMBER CORPORATION, Conroe, Texas 





Finish, Casing, Base, Mouldings, Oak and Maple 
Flooring, Oak and Gum Trim, Hardwood Items, 
Pickets, Plaster Lath, Woven Wire Picket Fence. 


‘Phone, write or wire. 


ANGELINA HARDWOOD CO. Keltys, Texas 


TROUT CREEK LUMBER CO. Kirbyville, Texas 


TEXAS OAK FLOORING CO. Dallas, Texas 


CHICAGO 


JOHN H. SHOOK LUMBER COMPANY, 
110 N. Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. 
Retail and Industrial Sales 


A. E. BOATRIGHT LUMBER COMPANY, 
111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
Railroad and Car Material 











LOS ANGELES, California 
ST. PAUL, Minnesota 











Damudo Products 


FAST, COURTEOUS SERVICE BY TRUCK and TRAIN 
Straight or Mixed Carload Shipments 


PAMUDO PLYWOOD ... DOORS... FRAMES 
MOULDINGS, SASH & GLASS... WALL BOARD 


KANSAS CITY, Kansas 
CHICAGO, Illinois 


PACIFIC MUTUAL DOOR CO., 


NEWARK, New Jersey 


BROOKLYN, New York 


NATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 








WAREHOUSES 


For Orderly 
Distribution 
to the trade 


BALTIMORE, Maryland 


TACOMA, 
WASHINGTON 
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dising methods in the building field,” and such 
related subjects as “consumer selling,” “financ- 
ing” etc. Also there will be shown a two-act 
drama, used by Johns-Manville throughout the 
country, contrasting the old fashioned gloomy- 
shop and wait-for-business policy against the 
modern streamlined shop and go-getter business 
tactics. Frequent meetings are planned for ex- 
change of ideas and for viewing slides of mod- 
ernized residences and business fronts. 

The “Salesroom” and every other possible 
means of publicity will be resorted to to create 
a desire in the public mind for remodeling, and 
contractors will be given every possible help to 
sell remodeling. 





Redwood Sheathing Is Applied 
Vertically 


San Francisco, Cauir., June 24.—The Con- 
temporary Art Building at the New York 
World’s Fair is sheathed with approximately 
34,000 square feet of redwood. For artistic as 
well as structural reasons, the sheathing was 
applied vertically instead of on the conventional, 
horizontal lines. The building houses some 800 
modern paintings. 





Site for 1939 Demonstration 
Low-Cost Home Selected 


WasHINcTON, D. C., June 22.—Long Island 
has been selected by the National Small Homes 
Demonstration as a site for its first low-cost 
sample unit in the metropolitan New York area. 

Composed of thirty-two building material 
manufacturers voluntarily co-operating to illus- 
trate the type of low-cost housing already avail- 
able within the private home-building industry, 
National Small Homes Demonstration has 
selected Brentwood-in-the-Pines at Brentwood, 
Long Island, as the New York proving ground 
for its 1939 low-cost home, the design for 
which was produced by a joint technical com- 
mittee representing all major building materials. 

Through co-operating developers, this volun- 
tary organization of material manufacturers in- 
tends to plant demonstration houses throughout 
the forty-eight States this year, as an illustra- 
tion that families of moderate means may, 
through careful selection of design, be provided 
with detached homes at costs equal to or lower 
than Government-sponsored low-cost housing 
projects. 

Brentwood-in-the-Pines, just north of Bay 
Shore on the main line of the Long Island Rail- 
road, was chosen as the New York area “Lab- 
oratory” because of the opinion that it was an 
ideal small-home community for families in the 
lower income brackets, one that is in acute 
need of low-priced homes, and is within reason- 
able commuting distance of New York. John 
W. McKoown, president of the Brentpines 
Realty Co., has set aside nearly 500 extra-large 
plots on which homes are to be built from plans 
furnished by the technical committee of the 
National Small Homes Demonstration. 

A large part of the new development skirts a 
golf course, which protects the area against 
congestion; and, although intended for lower- 
cost homes, the streets and the plots have been 
developed with the same care ordinarily asso- 
ciated with more expensive developments. 
The first display unit, which will be com- 
pleted within the next few days, will sell for 
$3,995 on monthly FHA payments of approxi- 
mately $27. All the houses in the new develop- 
ment will be priced under $4,100, including 
plot, with minimum of 80 feet frontage. Con- 
struction operations are under the direction of 
Merritt L. Westbrook, a Brentwood builder. 
All financing will be through FHA insured 
loans. 

National Small Homes Demonstration, now 
in its third year, is basing its campaign for low- 
cost demonstration houses on the theory that 
builders have been restricting their market un- 
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necessarily by building houses within the finan- 
cial means of only about 27 percent of American 
families. Appropriate developments are rapidly 
being selected as proving grounds or demonstra- 
tion centers; and the field tests for most com- 
munities under local sponsorship will be cen- 
tered in such typical suburban areas as Brent- 
wood-in-the-Pines. 





Port Orford Cedar Siding 
Adopted for Yuma Project 


San Francisco, CAa.ir., June 24.—The 
United States Farm Security Administration 
has adopted Port Orford cedar siding for the 
Yuma, Ariz., project in its program of rural 
labor housing. Port Orford cedar siding, 1x6- 
inch resawn, beveled and rabbeted, will be used 
on the 47 multi-family dwellings of the project. 





A Brief Outline of What You 
Can Now Do Under Title One 


Wasuincton, D. C., June 26.—Notices were 
sent out by Federal Housing Administrator 
Stewart McDonald today to over 13,000 banks 
and other private lending institutions through- 
out the United States authorizing them to begin 
making modernization and repair loans under 
the new regulations of Title 1 of the National 
Housing Act amendments of 1939 which go 
into effect July 1. 

Briefly, persons, partnerships and corpora- 
tions are eligible to borrow money under the 
Modernization and Repair Credit Plan. The 
borrower must have an assured income, demon- 
strate his ability to repay the loan, and own the 
property to be improved, or have a lease on it 
running at least six months longer than the 
term of the loan. 

One of the principal changes provided by the 
new amendments is in the amount of the loan 
insured, which now may not exceed $2,500, as 
against $10,000 under the old plan. 

Repayment of the loans may be spread over 
a period not to exceed three years and 32 days 
for modernization repair work and not to ex- 
ceed ten years and 32 days for the erection of 
new structures for residential use. 

Banks and other lending institutions will be 
insured against loss up to 10 percent of the total 
loans they make under the program and will 
be charged an insurance premium of three- 
quarters of one percent on loans for the repair 
or modernization of property and one-half of 
one percent on loans for the erection of new 
residential dwellings. 

The provision for these new homes costing 
not in excess of $2,500 under Title I should not 
be confused with the plan of home ownership 
sponsored under Title II of the National Hous- 
ing Act. 

The facilities for new residential construc- 
tion afforded under Title I are intended pri- 
marily for those citizens who live on farms, 
or in rural areas, or for the building of sea- 
sonal dwellings where the standards established 
by the Mortgage Insurance System are not 
applicable. 

Authority to insure modernization and repair 
loans was provided in the original National 
Housing Act of 1934, was extended twice by 
Congress before being permitted to expire on 
April 1, 1937, and then was restored to the 
Act by the liberalizing amendments, signed by 
the President in February. 1938. The last 
action in this connection by Congress—the 1939 
amendments — extended Title I until July 1, 
1941. 

‘During’ these periods in which Title I has 
been in effect, up until June 17, 1939, more than 
2,000,000 notes have been insured, in an amount 
of $827,005,411. These have included loans for 
installation of plumbing and heating systems as 
well as for renovation of rooms, new roofs or 
floors and many other alterations and repairs 
to existing structures. 





e FOR CLEANING 
UP DOORS AND SASH 







SKILSAW “ZEPHYRPLANE” is 
the last word in quality tool con- 
struction—smaller, more compact— 
cleans sash, doors and frames, removes 
Scratches from plywood and other com posi- 
tion board. Produces a smooth even finish— 
easier, faster, cheaper! 
Plugs into light socket. 





oP. ~ 
SKILSAW, INC. | <Pstentedbet 
5037A Elston Ave., CHICAGO 
* Belt speed 1200 
36 East 22nd St., New York surface feet per 
52 Brookline Ave., Boston minute! 
15 S. 21st St., Philadelphia je: 
2124 Main Street, Dallas 
918 Union St., New Orleans- e Easy to handle! 
1253 Se ee — Los Angeles 
ebster St., Oakland. © Lower in price ! 
Canadian Branch: 85 Deloraine Ave., . ” 
Toronto 














Today, Send 


for your copy of 
our New Catalog 


ULLMAN 


Unit Sash Balances 


Here's the most complete and com- 
prehensive book ever issued on 
Spring Sash Balances. Beautifully illus- 
trated. Valuable information about im- 
provements, advantages and exclusive 
features of the Pullman which assure 
smooth, easy, quiet operation. The Pull- 
man is guaranteed for life of building. 
Write for your Catalog NOW. 


PULLMAN MFG. CORPORATION 
Established 1886 
1190 University Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 





Richard Shipping Corp. 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collectior of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 














cal mills for the corresponding period of 1938. 
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NATIONAL PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS and ORDERS 


Wasuincton, D. C., June 24.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association’s report for two weeks ended June 17, and for twenty- 
four weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1939 and 1938 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics of identi- 
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Av. No. Production Percent Shipments Percent Orders Pereent 
TWO WEEKS: Mills 1939 of 1938 1939 of 1938 1939 of 1938 
Soft woods: 
Southern Pine ........... Pe e+ SR ee 64,320,000 118 61,228,000 111 63,456,000 110 
ont atnn.es Veh odes pecdiedeseaeoe'ss 143 203,635,000 138 209,060,000 123 226,227,000 136 
i ccacnee cd ee hiens eb EUeeeeEmeale. cose 112 158,902,000 117 136,250,000 117 147,404,000 12 
RS oo a, cece Seeelben aeeeae cee 13 13,717,000 108 15,427,000 92 11,529,000 86 
Southern Cypress ...... ay a4 6 wen weeeeeeo. née 10 5,463,000 106 4,212,000 10: 4,682,000 114 
pO ere <Vetareeeees sone 10 8,815,000 102 5,018,000 98 6,076,000 136 
CE OEE, cc ccecececncesseues haeeee ; 16 2,946,000 62 5,468,000 195 5,521,000 162 
rh i 6 wine 4c ebibeee sethe eae oee.ne 436 457,798,000 124 436,663,000 118 464,895,000 127 
Hardweods: 
ee no sean ReNedeteer eee ee T72 8,068,000 111 10,699,000 129 11,343,000 144 
PIOTERETM TEMPO WOGES once cctecccccecccccccces 16 1,929,000 71 3,246,000 143 3,997,000 279 
TE POIOEED cc ceadcesecseseeuedeoecss 88 9,997,000 100 13,945,000 132 15,340,000 164 
SE EE nc ceweveecereeseeteseencees 508 467,795,000 12 450,608,000 118 480,235,000 128 
Oak Flooring Sree eer Pe em 65 15,172,000 12 16,018,000 12 18,968,000 147 
EEE, © vc cdnceccccccecceoesaseates 14 2,200,000 130 2,570,000 121 1,783,000 117 
TWENTY-FOUR WEEKS: 
Softwoods: 
NN Re ee CO es me. 131 778,293,000 107 777,692,000 107 799,991,000 111 
IIS aads,. 0. ox.v.n ORME OC SO OC OMERMEOOES 143 2,179,691,000 123 2,235,913,000 119 2,288,322,000 128 
ON a ain ws Gig we eS oa aa ee 113 1,333,261,000 12 1,499,298,000 113 1,478,533,000 110 
SE I ic cc ccccce peeessceeneeee 13 163,811,000 117 169,357,000 104 171,218,000 107 
Dg oo cc tccceeecneeteneedesen 10 66,359,000 108 60,243,000 106 54,276,000 113 
ME ein c.wc eb ve COs ew eee b eee Rea 10 31,501,000 101 48,166,000 122 51,343,000 129 
ee ee eee doemehensehre oe 18 36,148,000 103 43,760,000 164 42,988,000 138 
CELLET EE TOOTS LSS 438 4,589,064,000 121 4,834,429,000 114 4,886,671,000 116 
Hardwoods: 2 
NN 8s ies 5 adh. bio a bw ween wee Ps 771 107,904,000 108 142,216,000 137 143,600,000 141 
PROC COU SEO OOED ik ccc ccccccsevseceuss 18 54,498,000 68 46,670,000 154 43,431,000 159 
ED n.g ee ds kee wmedtoetodates 89 162,402,000 188,886,000 141 187,031,000 145 
IES cb ckdecce cect cddecscereneses 509 4,751,466,000 119 5,023,315,000 115 5,073,702,000 117 
CN NE, cceede ees secceds curves weer ewes 65 162,802,000 10S 168,247,000 111 171,928,000 109 
PEE, 6a ee tedr en ceeetietaseneeeeees 14 22,483,000 117 24,773,000 119 24,609,000 126 


TUnits of Production. 





Southern Pine Statistics 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


New Orteans, La., June 28.—Following is a 
summary of reports from southern pine mills 
for two weeks ended June 24: 


Average weekly number of mills, 126; 


Units, 106 
Total for 
Two Weeks 
Three-year average production*... 65,157,000 
BOCAS BROBMGEION 2 oc cccsccccviecss 62,569,000 
ES a oe ee 62,278,000 
CHGOTE FEOSIVOR cece ccccccccnesewe 66,778,000 


Number of mills, 128; Units,} 108 
On June 24, 1939 
rr rr odode hes eeneme aud 84,478,000 
rrr errs en re 441,860,000 
*October, 1935, to October, 1938. 


+Unit is 309,000 feet of “3-year average” 
production. 


Western Pine Summary 


PortTLAND, OreE., June 24.—The Western Pine 
Association reports as follows on operation of 
identical Inland Empire and California mills 
during the two weeks ended June 17: 


Report of an average 111 mills: 


Total for 2 Weeks Ended 
June 17, 1939 June 18, 1938 


Production ...... 158,902,000 135,903,000 
Shipments ....... 136,250,000 116,467,000 
Orders received... 147,404,000 116,127,000 


Report of an average of 111 mills: 


June 17, 1939 June 18, 1938 
Unfilled orders... 194,369,000 143,889,000 
Gross stocks......1,512,011,000 1,529,359,000 


Report of 114 identical mills: 
c—— Total for Year——_, 
1939 1938 


Production ...... 1,296,553,000 1,008,326,000 
Shipments ....... 1,449,244,000 1,295,854,000 
oo ee ee 1,424,882,000 1,311,958,000 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C., June 26. 





Following is statement of nine groups of identical mills and 


two groups of hardwood flooring plants of unfilled orders and gross stock footage on June 17: 








No. of Unfilled Orders Gross Stocks 

Softwoods— Mills 939 1938 1939 1938 
nn a oa de teceneeses ee Bae 80,175,000 53,046,000 516,705,000 563,890,000 
REESE a Pre - 143 352,968,000 235,831,000 906,452,000 931,236,000 
TE cas eerneeene oes aan 194,369,000 143,889,000 1,512,011,000 1,529,359,000 
California Redwood ............. 13 28,305,000 24,691,000 294,352,000 285,852,000 
Boutherm Cypress ..cccccccccccce 10 5,926,000 5,586,000 204,273,000 193,652,000 
EER necks cbecceéWecce 10 8,820,000 5,469,000 136,729,000 156,501,000 
Northern Hemlock* ............ ° 13 8,012,000 8,383,000 104,215,000 112,117,000 

Total Softwoods ........... - 422 678,575,000 476,895,000 3,674,737,000 3,772,607,000 
Southern Hardwoods ........... 768 31,135,000 28,589,000 191,199,000 223,662,000 
Northern Hardwoods® ........... 14 13,068,000 12,682,000 121,531,000 141,505,000 

Total Hardwoods ............ 82 44,203,000 41,271,000 312,730,000 365,167,000 

WOGEe MED So ee cc cccioss eo 491 722,778,000 518,166,000 3,987,467,000 4,137,774,000 
Floeoring— 
Cee WUNORE occccccese Shabeaes 75 46,085,000 34,599,000 83,808,000 86,721,000 
Ce EE nc ccresesdaodane ‘ 13 8,675,000 5,575,000 13,365,000 14,078,000 

*Unfilled Orders reported by 13 and 14 mills; stocks by 15mills. 7fUnits, 


West Coast Review 


[Special radiogram to American LuMBERMAN] 
SEATTLE, WasH., June 28.—The 143 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills, giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 
two weeks ended June 24, reported: 
Production 203,838,000 
Shipments 215,508,000 5.73% over production 
Orders 235,096,000 15.33% over production 
A group of 143 mills, whose production re- 
ports for 1939 to date are complete, reported 
as follows: 
Average weekly cut for twenty-five weeks: 


a Sree ae . 91,314,000 

ME. wiGbcttrs semana ama aa hanes 73,692,000 
Average cut for two weeks ended 

CS BE oo eee ee - 101,919,000 


A group of 143 mills, whose production for 
the two weeks ended June 24 was 203,838,000 
feet, reported distribution as follows: 





Unfilled 

Shipments Orders Orders 
ers 91,069,000 94,797,000 103,429,000 

Domestic 

cargo... 86,758,000 94,672,000 168,636,000 
Export 16,986,000 24,932,000 89,364,000 
Local .. 20,695,000 | nr Pere 
215,508,000 235,096,000 361,429,000 


A group of 143 identical mills, whose reports 
of production, shipments and orders are com- 
plete. for 1938 and 1939 to date, reported as 
follows : Aver. for 2 

wks. ended Aver. for 25 wks. ended 


June 24, June 24, June 25, 
1939 1939 1938 
Production 101,919,000 91,314,000 73,692,000 
Shipments 107,754,000 93,648,000 78,598,000 
Orders 117,548,000 96,033,000 77,896,000 





PWA SCHOOLHOUSE CONSTRUCTION during the 
past five and one-half years resulted in more 
than $536,000 worth of orders, out of every 
million dollars expended, going to private in- 
dustries engaged in producing the materials 
needed. On the basis of a $1,159,573,574 pro- 
gram, orders for $621,545,600 worth of capital 
goods have been placed with private industry. 
Of the industries benefiting, those supplying 
lumber and timber products received the largest 
amount in dollar value, or a total of $98,681,960. 
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IT’S WATERMELON TIME IN THE SOUTH 


IT’S “NEARWHITE ”’ TIME EVERY PLACE 





Watermelon eating contests are the su- 
preme summer pleasure of the Southern 
negro, but this is only seasonal. With 
“NEARWHITE” there is no season, whether 
the country is in a depression or a build- 
ing boom, forty to sixty million feet of 
“NEARWHITE” moves into construction 
every year. It is a@ proven product. For 
forty years Sumter has been supplying 
the more exacting trade with this soft 
textured, practically pitch free Yellow 
Pine. 


It's a better lumber than it was ten years 
ago, or even five years ago, because Sum- 
ter has constantly kept pace with the pro- 
gressive manufacturing methods in kiln 
drying, in millwork, in loading, so as to 
properly protect all shipments. It must be 
good or the same Retailers would not buy 
the millions of feet they do throughout 
the years. It must be as easy to sell as 
it is on the carpenter's edged tools, or the 
Retailers would not keep sending in order 
after order for this pine. The service and 


shipments must be outstanding or some of 
the larger industries in this country, which 
must have their lumber on time to meet 
their own shipping schedules, would not 
entrust 75% to 85% of their Yellow Pine 
requirements with Sumter. 


Many dealers find that with Sumter's un- 
failing faculty to pinch-hit for them in an 
emergency by giving prompt shipment or 
keeping promises as to delivery, avoiding 
the necessity of their buying local lots 
from storage yards, the prices are really 
low. Together with this assured service, 
they know they will secure a pine of su- 
perior soft texture which is graded right, 
dried right and manufactured right. SPA 
GRADE MARKED also, if you want it. 


If you have not tried your first car of 
“NEARWHITE,” you are the loser, as hun- 
dreds of buyers who have been purchas- 
ing from forty to sixty million feet of this 
shortleaf for more than a generation will 
tell you. % 


SUMTER LUMBER COMPANY, INC. 


ELECTRIC MILLS, MISSISSIPPI 
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PETER WICK, 
Dell Rapids, S. D.; 
New President 








Rapip City, S. D., June 26.—The four hun- 
dred dealers, salesmen and their wives from 
Iowa, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska and South 
Dakota who were here for the twenty-second 
annual convention of the South Dakota Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association held June 14-16, re- 
turned home with the most pleasant memories 
of the event. They had heard fine addresses 
during the business sessions, and on the con- 
cluding day enjoyed an automobile trip to Mt. 
Rushmore through the scenic Black Hills. 

The convention got under way the afternoon 
of June 14 with a welcome by Mayor Robert 
S. Hill, and vocal numbers by Ben Knecht, of 
Rapid City. President A. E. Munck, Pierre, 
followed with his address, which was very brief. 
Hiram G. Ross, secretary-treasurer, reported 
that the financial condition of the association 
was good. Committees were then named, as 
follows: 

2esolutions—Max Nobis, Mitchell, chair- 
man; John Tuthill, Sioux Falls; A. B. Doo- 
little, Garretson; I. P. Johnson, Brookings, 
and L. S. Lewison, Vermillion. 

Auditing—Cliff Near, Mitchell, chairman; 
Merle Hilton, Vivian; W. S. Morrill, Rapid 
City; Nels Huseby, Brookings. 

Nominations—C, H. Entsminger, Chamber- 
lain, chairman; E. A. Borden, Sioux Falls, 
F. J. Weber, Miller. 


Guffey Act Discussed 


B. E. Urheim, Minneapolis, secretary of the 
Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers Association, 
was the opening speaker and discussed the Guf- 
fey Act, telling how the coal business would be 
in difficulty with the Act in effect, inasmuch 
as it abolished the 2 percent cash discount. Mr. 
Urheim believes that the retail coal business 
would be taken over by the distributors and 
producers, and an opening presented for un- 
ethical distributors who might take over the 
coal business. The speaker said that the Act 
can not go into effect until minimum prices are 
established, and, for this reason, sees the possi- 
bility that it may never function. 

Mr. Urheim also told in detail how the coal 
industry was suffering from the competition of 
natural gas for heating purposes. He said that 
this city had been hit harder in a transition 
from coal to gas than was any other in Minne- 
sota, Iowa, North or South Dakota. 


Improved Selling Methods Needed 


In his usual spirited manner, Ormie C. Lance, 
secretary of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, lashed the unfavorable propaganda 
which at times is published against the building 
industry. He cited several articles in the public 
press which informed the people that construc- 
tion costs are too high, and that rackets exist 
in the industry to raise prices artificially. Mr. 
Lance forcibly brought out that building prices 
are from 5 to 10 percent lower than the aver- 
age for the past twenty years. 

Part of his talk was devoted to a discussion 
of “Tested Selling Methods,” and he told about 
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South Dakotans Told to Fight 
Charges of High Building Costs 


Retailers Name Officers, Hear Talks and 
Enjoy Scenic Trip Through the Black Hills 


the course of lessons available to dealers. Mr. 
Lance emphasized the importance of improving 
selling methods to gain business. 


Dealers Told to Look Ahead 


The first afternoon's session concluded with 
a talk by W. C. Bell, Seattle, Wash., who is 
managing director of the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association. Americans should give 
more attention to local affairs than to national 
problems, Mr. Bell stated in his address, “Amer- 
ican Destiny.” He said that what we are think- 
ing and doing are finally going to mark the 
future of the country. 

Core of dealer trouble is in distribution, ac- 
cording to Mr. Bell, who said that it is a local 
problem which retailers should face. “We must 
look forward and make necessary changes to 
live in tomorrow’s world,” he declared. He be- 
lieves the nation is going through a period of 
readjustment from one age to another, and says 
the future looks bright for those in the lumber 
business. 

Officers for the coming year were elected at 
the business session the second forenoon as 
follows : 


President—Peter Wick, Dell Rapids. 
Vice President—O. W. Holmes, Brookings. 


Directors for three years—A. E. Munck, 


Pierre, and C. J. Root of Madison. 


After the meeting, the directors met and re- 
named Mr. Ross secretary-treasurer, and chose 
March 5 and 6, 1940, for the next convention. 

Following the election of officers, J. H. Bot- 
tum, Pierre, director of taxation, discussed tax 
laws affecting the lumber business that were 





HIRAM G. ROSS, 
Sioux Falls, S. D.; 
Sec’y.-Treas. 


W. C. BELL, 
Seattle, Wash.; 
Speaker 


enacted during the past session of the South 
Dakota legislature. Tom Collins, Kansas City, 
Mo., humorist, closed the convention with an 
entertaining talk. 

Resolutions were passed in appreciation of 
services performed by the officers, directors, 
speakers, exhibitors, trade journals and all other 
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A. E. MUNCK, 
Pierre, S. D.; 
Retiring President 








organizations having a part in making the con- 
vention a success. It was further resolved that 
the FHA be commended for its program in be- 
half of better housing; that the association co- 
operate with the Merchandising Institute in 
promoting “Tested Selling Methods”; that con- 
dolences be sent to the families of members 
who passed away during the year; that the 
association favor the training of building trades- 
men and lumber yard managers; that the asso- 
ciation endorse the use of paper sacks for ce- 
ment; that high real estate taxes be opposed, 
and that the association express its appreciation 
to the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
for its assistance in the recent legislative cam- 
paign and its help during the year. 

In the afternoon, the dealers visited the South 
Dakota cement plant, and the Warren-Lamb 
lumber mill. That evening the members were 
guests of the Tri-State Association of Building 
Material & Coal Salesmen at a buffalo barbecue. 

At Mt. Rushmore the next day the dealers 
and their wives were addressed by Gutzon 
Borglum, sculptor of the four busts of former 
presidents—Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln and 
Theodore Roosevelt—on the mountain side. 
Lunch was served to the party at the Warren- 
Lamb logging camp near Sheridan. 

During the convention, the following officers 
and directors were elected by the Tri-State As- 
sociation of Building Material & Coal Sales- 
men: 


President—Pat Ryan, Sioux Falls. 
Vice President—Lot Armin, Sioux Falls. 
Director—R. W. Mishler, Sioux Falls. 


George Johnson, Sioux Falls, was appointed 
secretary-treasurer by the board of directors. 





Uses of Steel Square Explained 
in New Book 


Gilbert Townsend, the well-known author of 
“Carpentry” and “How to Estimate for the 
Building Trades,” has just written a new book 
entitled “Steel Square.” The book of ninety- 
six pages, with 101 illustrations, is full sized, 
five and a half inches by eight and a half inches, 
and sells for $1.25. It is written so that the 
reader will be able to learn all standard uses 
of the steel square entirely from its pages. 
Every single operation necessary in applying 
the square to its standard uses has been clearly 
shown and explained. It is filled with actual 
examples and no previously acquired knowledge 
of framing or other intricate carpentry opera- 
tions is required. The examples are so illus- 
trated and explained that the reader can easily 
apply the principles to practical jobs he may be 
doing. The book contains a general descrip- 
tion of modern steel squares, scales, and 
methods of using square braces. Roof fram- 
ing, common rafters, hip and valley rafters, 
jack rafters, and cripple jack rafters are ex- 
plained as well as other uses of the steel square. 
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Fashions Change, Even in Wood for Furniture 


Syracuse, N. Y., June 27.—At one time oak was enthroned in first 
place in, the manufacture of furniture; it was in third place from 1914 
to 1938, and maple and birch were much more popular in 1933 than in 
1938; red gum, oak, yellow poplar, birch and maple are favored species 
now in general furniture manufacture, with birch and maple slightly 
on the increase, according to Professor Raymond J. Hoyle, of the New 
York State College of Forestry at Syracuse University. Approximately 
90 percent of all household furniture has been made of wood, and it 
is expected that wood will hold its own, as in the past, in this branch 
of manufacture, says Prof. Hoyle. 





Buys 33 Million Foot Stand of Virgin Hardwoods 


Sacispury, N. C., June 26.—A 33,000,000 foot stand of virgin hard- 
woods and hemlock, said to be some of the finest virgin timber remaining 
in the southern Appalachians, has been purchased from the Federal 
Government by the Hervey Lumber Co., Marion. The tract embraces 
the waterland at the head of the South Toe River. , 





Big Eastern Tidewater Mill Being Dismantled 


CHARLESTON, S. C., June 26.—The A. C. Tuxbury Lumber Co., which 
since it was organized thirty-three years ago has cut 715,000,000 feet 
of timber, shut down permanently June 21 because there is not sufficient 
timber in the Charleston neighborhood to keep the plant going. Early in 
July a wrecking crew will be dismantling the huge plant on Shipyard 
Creek. The Tuxbury plant is the last of the big sawmills located on deep 
water in the eastern part of the United States. Much of its production 
was exported. Officers of the company are: Charles Hill, president; Fred 
G. Davies, vice president; and W. H. Dippel, secretary and treasurer. 





Mill Erects Live Exhibit of Modern Timber Design 


WasHINGTCN, D. C., June 26.—A. C. Horner, manager of the Timber 
Engineering Co. of California, has advised the Timber Engineering Co., 
subsidiary of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, that the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. has completed a large extension to the crane 
shed of Mill B, Everett, Wash., using the TECO split-ring system of 
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Lumber manufacturer's new extension to shed uses the latest type 
of heavy timber construction—TECO connectors 


construction. The shed was designed by A. H. Onstad, of Tacoma, for 
the Weyerhaeuser Co. It is 464 feet long, 75 feet wide with a height of 
36 feet from the foundation to the crane rail. 

This is another structure employing the TECO system built by a 
lumber manufacturer—a sort of live exhibit of the latest development 
in heavy timber construction right at the manufacturer’s place of business. 





Mill's New Box Factory Utilizes Waste 


Hogutam, WasH., June 24.—The Polson Lumber & Shingle Co. plant ° 


here has installed a small box factory to utilize mill waste. Installed in 
connection with the planning mill, the factory has three cut-off saws, one 
nailer and one printing machine. A resaw and blower system for removal 
of sawdust are now being installed. .The plant is converting short lumber 
lengths and other waste material into salmon cases, egg crates, oil boxes 
and other containers. , 
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African Colonial timber, cut in long lengths for 
hydraulic and maritime work. 


Plywood Manufacturers! 


Cigar Box Manufacturers! 


Demand and Use OKOUME 
From the French African Colonies. 


Okoumé is a pale salmon pink wood of fibrous but very 
homogeneous texture, without alternating hard veins and 
softer parts. 


Its specific gravity is of about 38 Ibs. per cubic foot in 
the green state; its shrinkage is very small, both tangenti- 
ally and radially; the sapwood is narrow and hardly dis- 
tinct from the heartwood. 


It is one of the very few woods that can be peeled in 
thicknesses ranging from 1/128th to 1/6th of an inch and, 
when put through the dryer, present perfectly smooth sur- 
faces free from any cracks or splits. 


Moreover, it can very readily be glued. 


Okoumé is imported in fully cylindrical logs 12 feet to 
36 feet in length and 30 inches and more in diameter. The 
European countries already consume 400,000 tons yearly 
and seek this species for the manufacture of cigar boxes 
and all kinds of plywood either intended to be used as it is 
(wood visible) or covered, by gluing, with veneers of 
figured species, for cabinet-work and decoration.* 


For further particulars and for samples apply either to 
the American importers, or preferably to the Comité 
National des Bois Coloniaux, 16, Rue de la Paix, Paris 
(Information can be supplied by that same Committee 
respecting all French colonial timbers for cabinet-work, 
which are liable to be of interest to the American trade). 


Specimens of Okoumé, mahogany, and various French 
colonial woods are, furthermore, to be seen at the New 
York World’s Fair (Palace of France and Her Overseas 
Empire). 





*That from Libreville is mostly recommended for cigar boxes, while that from 
Port Gentil often yields the finer plywoods. 
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FRED C. KNAPP, Portland, Or. 
BUYS AND SELLS 


WESTERN TIMBER LANDS 
HOTEL BENSON 


PORTLAND 
OREGON’S 


Distinctive Hotel 


Centrally lo- 
cated. Air condi- 
tioned dining 
rooms. Unexcelled 
cuisine. 


All rooms with 
bath. Reasonable 
rates. 


R. K. KELLER 
and W. E. BOYD, 


Managing Directors 


ROSS FINNEGAN, 
Manager 




















Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 4 3°! vcs 


including a lumber calculator for standard sizes, log rules, 
estimated weights of lumber and miscell useful lumb 
tabulations. id, 50 cents. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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What the Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


Meetings to Be Held 


July 11—Appalachian Hardwood Manufacturers 
(Inc.), Hamilton Country Golf Club, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Summer conference. 

July 18-14—Southern Pine Association, and other 
southern lumber manufacturers, Edgewater 
Gulf Hotel, Edgewater, Miss. Mid-summer 
meeting. 

July 21—Florida Lumber & Millwork Association, 
Orlando, Fla. Quarterly. 


Sept. 12-13—National Association of Woodwork 
a Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
nnual, 


Sept. 21-22—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
Se. on Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 
nnual, 





Southern Pine Meeting's Program 


New Oreans, La., June 26.—National legis- 
lation affecting the Southern lumber industry, 
including proposed amendments to the Federal 
wage-hour law, and an expanded program of 
trade promotion for Southern pine lumber, will 
be among the important matters for considera- 
tion at the mid-summer meeting of the Southern 
Pine Association to be held July 13 and 14 at 
the Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edgewater Park, 
Miss., according to announcement here today by 
H. C. Berckes, secretary-manager. President 
P. A. Bloomer, of Fisher, La., will preside at 
the general session and at the board of di- 
rectors’ meetings. Mr. Berckes stated that 
Governor Hugh White, of Mississippi, will be 
a headline speaker. Leaders in the textile and 
other important Southern industries also will 
address the lumber manufacturers. 

Proposed amendments to the wage-hour law, 
particularly those affecting the Southern lumber 
industry, will occupy considerable time of the 
two-days’ sessions, Mr. Berckes stated. C. C. 
Sheppard, Clarks, La., chairman Southern Pine 
Industry Committee, will lead the discussion on 
the wage-hour law, and leaders of other South- 
ern industries will participate. It is expected 
that the lumber manufacturers will take definite 
action respecting policies to be followed regard- 
ing this subject. 

O. N. Cloud, Shreveport, La., chairman of the 
association’s advertising and trade extension 
committee, will lead discussion on trade promo- 
tion.. The lumbermen will consider a proposed 
comprehensive program for promoting the sale 
and use of Southern pine in the coming months, 
including extension of inspection service for 
consumers and home-builders, SPA _  grade- 
marked lumber and various projects in trade 
promotion in addition to the activities already 
undertaken. . 

In view of the various matters of vital con- 
cern to the industry that will come before the 
meeting, Mr. Berckes predicted a large attend- 
ance, 


Business Meet Held by Ontarians 


Toronto, OntT., June 26.—The Eastern On- 
tario Retail Lumber Dealers Association held 
an important meeting, June 8, at Smiths Falls, 
Ont. The session was well attended, and the 
program included subjects of importance and 
varied interest. 

Matters relating to trade ethics and the dis- 
tribution policies of manufacturers of building 
materials were discussed. Horace Boultbee, 
secretary-manager of the association, reported 
on the progress being made in connection with 





the association’s efforts to have small sawmills - 


included among those assessed under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. 

W. J. LeClair, manager of the White Pine 
Bureau, the Canadian Hardwood Bureau, and 
the Lumber & Timber Association of Ontario, 
told of the work being done by those organiza- 
tions. He also described progress being made 
in fire prevention. 

The feature of the program was a talk by 


Bernard Weitzer, New York City, vice presi- 
dent of Trade-Ways Inc., who explained in 
detail the Merchandising Institute course and 
the way the facts included in the series of books, 
“Tested Selling Methods,” had been collected. 

On June 12, 22 retail lumber dealers of Hamil- 
ton attended a dinner meeting at Toronto and 
heard Mr. Weitzer’s address which he had 
given at Smiths Falls. 





Philippine Mahogany Importing 
Group to Meet July 28 and 29 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., June 24.—The annual 
meeting of the Philippine Mahogany Manu- 
facturers’ Import Association, Inc., is scheduled 
for July 28 and 29 in the Broadmoor Hotel at 
Colorado Springs, Colo. The association offi- 
cers will give reports, business will be trans- 
acted, and new officers elected. 

Since important matters are to be considered 
at the meeting, all members have been especially 
urged to be on hand. Those who are unable 
to attend are asked to forward a proxy to 
President W. G. Scrim at the association office 
at 111 West Seventh Street, here. 





Regional Texas Meeting Held 


STEPHENVILLE, TEX., June 26.—Fifty lumber 
dealers from the eight counties comprising Dis- 
trict 21 attended a regional meeting of the 
Texas Lumbermen’s Association here June 8. 
Claude W. Bryant, general manager of the Clay 
Building Material Co., was chairman. 

The principal speaker of the program was 
Max Critchfield, who covered the subject of 
wood from tree to its use in homes and other 
structures. The importance of painting was 
brought out not only with facts but movies, 
slides and charts. 





New West Virginia Groups 


Fairmont, W. Va., June 26.—Sam H. Die- 
mer, secretary West Virginia Lumber & Build- 
ers’ Supply Dealers’ Association, reports the 
dealers of the Huntington district recently were 
organized into a group, with Hale Pearman, of 
Minter Homes Corporation, president, and B. 
C,. Emerson, as secretary. 

Also, this month Mr. Diemer has been in- 
strumental in organizing a Wheeling group, 
with Alva McKirahan, of the Kellar Lumber 
Co., president, and Russell Hobbs, of the Hobbs 
Lumber Co., vice president, and Jimmy Davi- 
son, of the City Supply Co., secretary. 


Southwestern Association Adds 
Field Man to Staff 


Kansas City, Mo., June 26.—At the annual 
meeting cf the board of directors of the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association in January, 
decision was made to add a full time field 
man to the staff of the organization. Since 
then the situation has been carefully surveyed 
to determine selection of the right man for the 
position. 

On June 14 the executive committee of the 
association met in Kansas City and arrange- 
ments were made with C. S. Sifers, Spring- 
field, Mo., to fill the position, beginning July 15. 

Mr. Sifers has had considerable experience 
in organization work, having been secretary of 
the Springfield local organization for four years, 
and field man for the Southwest Missouri divi- 
sion when the code was in effect. In addition, 
Mr. Sifers has had retail experience, and as a 
salesman has called on dealers in Missouri, 
Kansas and Oklahoma. Consequently, he has 
a wide and favorable acquaintance among re- 
tailers. 
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Young Chicago Lumberman Wins 
Golf Title Fourth Time 


The thirty-third annual meeting of the Lum- 
bermen’s Golf Association of Chicago was an 
event of June 22 at the Calumet Country Club, 
Homewood, Ill. Golf was enjoyed during the 
day, and followed by a dinner in the evening. 
Officers elected for the coming year were: 

President—Kenneth E. Bahe. 

Vice President—Henry S. Embree. 

Secretary-Treasurer—J. L. Strong. 

Directors—Robert O. Butts, Alexander B. 
Claney, Joseph E. Magnus, John E. Moeling, 
and John H. Shook. 

Winner of the championship cup was George 
W. Cisar of Maisey & Dion, Inc., with a card 
of 78-77—155. This is the fourth time that 
the 25-year-old Cisar has blasted his way to 
the championship, winning in 1935, 1936, and 
1937 previously. 

Harry W. Bishop, of the Bishop Lumber Co., 
earned permanent possession of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN trophy by winning it the third 
time in succession. Other prize winners were: 
John J. Chalmers, Chicago Retail Lumber 
Dealers Association trophy; James W. Ball, 
the Edward Hines trophy; Raymond W. Jacob, 
Chicago Lumber Institute cup; Charles M. 





KENNETH E. BAHE elected president 


Smith, the Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co. 
trophy ; William Godley, the “Old Boys” award, 
and William Ory, the putting prize. Clarence 
S. Bishop won the prize in the first flight, 
Harry A. Rheiner in the second flight, Ralph J. 
Hines in the third, and Alexander B. Claney, 
Jr., in the fourth. 


Golf Meet for Splinters Club 


RicHMonp, ILu., June 26—The thirteenth 
annual golf tournament of the Splinters Club, 
which is composed of building material and 
coal dealers, will be held at the Hunter Golf 
Club, here, July 12. 

The committee in charge of the event in- 
cludes: Howard O. Sears, Hebron, IIl., chair- 
man; Sid Sennett, Louis Lawrence, Don Lehon 
and William Schildrink. Reservations are sup- 
posed to be made with Mr. Sears by July 10. 








Carolina Regional Groups of Dealers 
Hold Meetings 


CuHArRLoTTE, N. C., June 26.—The first of a 
series of regional meetings of lumber and build- 
ing material dealers, sponsored by the Carolina 
Lumber & Building Supply Association, was 
held in Charlotte June 19, with twenty-eight 
persons present. There were a good number of 
enrollments for the sales training course 
“Tested Selling Methods.” This program is be- 
ing recognized in the Carolinas as one of the 
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big objectives of the year, and Secretary E. M. 
Garner of the Carolinas association, as well as 
Paul E. Kendall, field director of the Merchan- 
dising Institute of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, appreciates the reception 
being given to it by the dealers and the sales- 
men, 

Other regional meetings of similar character, 
to be addressed by Mr. Kendall, were sched- 
uled to be held at Florence, S. C., June 21; 
Wilmington, N. C., June 23; Fayetteville, N. C., 


June 26; Greensboro, N. C., June 28. 


Ontario Golfers Have Outing 


Toronto, Ont., June 26.—The annual golf 
tournament sponsored by the southwestern dis- 
trict of the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers 
Association was held, June 15, at the Sunning- 
dale Golf Club, London, Ont. Nearly 70 lum- 
bermen were present, about 50 of whom entered 
the tournament. The tournament was followed 
by a dinner in the club house, and presentation 
of prizes. In spite of a short but very heavy 
thunderstorm during the golf game, many good 
scores were turned in. The best score, 18 holes, 
low gross, was that of L. A. Wilmot of the 
Hutcheson Lumber Company, Ltd., Woodstock, 
who won the London Retailers Cup. 





Study Suggestions for 
Hardwood Grading 
Rule Revisions 


The inspection rules committee of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association held its 
annual meeting at the offices of the association 
in Chicago and put in two days of intensive 
study on June 22-23 in considering the year’s 
accumulated suggestions and requests from 
members and others for revision of the grad- 
ing rules. The result of its work will be pre- 
sented to the Baltimore convention Sept. 21-22, 
for consideration and action. The report of the 
committee in detail will be printed and dis- 
tributed to members at least thirty days before 
the convention as provided in the by-laws of 
the association. 

Among the recommendations to be presented 
to the September convention the most important 
items for consideration are: 

(1) A new type of cutting in the standard 
grades. of FAS and Selects. In addition to the 
cuttings now described in the rules, it is pro- 
posed to add a cutting 4 ft. or longer by the 
full width of the piece. No change in the 
maximum number of allowed cuttings is pro- 
posed. 

(2) In FAS Ash, it is proposed that the 
percentage of 8 to 11 ft. lengths admitted in 
the grade be increased from 30 percent, as at 
present, to 334% percent. 

(3) In quartered woods, it is proposed to 
allow slightly more shrinkage on the heart edge 
in kiln-drying. The effect would be to admit in 
not over 10 percent of any shipment of kiln- 
dried quartered woods, not over gb-inch scant 
thickness on one edge in 1-inch to 14-inch 
lumber and ¥e-inch on one edge of 2-inch and 
thicker. In all other respects, present rules 
for kiln-dried lumber will apply. 

(4) In Soft Maple, when sold under rules 
for WHND (worm holes no defect) it is pro- 
posed to admit in the cuttings knots not over 
Y%-inch in diameter in their greatest dimension 
when sound or containing unsound centers not 
over %-inch in diameter. 

Additions to the grading rules to provide for 
a grade of hardwood hearts, also A and B 
grades of character-marked hardwood lumber 
suitable for conversion into wall paneling are 
proposed. 

A few minor changes, corrections, revisions 
and clarifications of the rules will also be pre- 
sented for the vote of the convention. 

A sub-committee will also present to the con- 
vention recommendations for revision of certain 
provisions in the Sales Code. 





Certified Lumber 


To meet the new demand for super- 
quality construction, supply your cus- 
tomers with Booth-Kelly Certified Doug- 
las Fir. You’ll find this lumber a ready 
seller. You can back it with your own 
recommendation as to quality and value. 
It is from our superb stands of big- 
bodied old-growth trees, seasoned, cut 
and accurately manufactured in our 
modern mills. Remember this lumber 
bears the mark of “20,” the Booth-Kelly 
pledge of superior quality; and the 
marks of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Assn. and the National Lumber Mfrs. 
Assn., guarantees of proper grading. 
Profit by our Mixed Car Service. 


DOUGLAS FIR 


Dimension Flooring 
Drop Siding Finish Stepping 
Mouldings Casing Base, ete. 


We are headquarters for Association Trade-Marked 
and Grade-Marked Douglas Fir Lumber. 


Pootlittell 


~ LUMBER CO, 
SUGENE. ORE: 






TWO MILLS—SPRINGFIELD & WENDLING, ORE. 

















|. F. Laucks, 
President 
I. F. Laucks (Inc.), 
Seattle, Wash. 








The Douglas fir plywood industry turned out 
en masse Tuesday, June 12, to view the latest 
important developments in the manufacture of 
its product. This interesting show was held at 
the plant of the West Coast Plywood Co., Ho- 
quiam, Wash., where these three co-ordinated 
factors in a new phase of plywood production 
have recently been installed: Merritt differential 
hot-press and automatic loading system, Welch 
assembly process, and Laucks mastic gluing 
process. 


Large Group Comes for Demonstration 


About sixty interested observers from various 
points of the Northwest together with H. Klass, 


C. L. Thompson and W. M. Nelson of the Pa- 


cific Lumber Co., San Francisco, and E. E. 
Yoder of the same company, who is plant man- 
ager at Scotia, Calif., were welcomed to the 
West Coast plant by its- president, A. R. Wuest, 
and its vice president, A. R. Welch. From 3:30 
to 5:30 p. m. the visitors watched this speeded 
up hot-press with its automatic loader and effi- 
cient assembly line produce low moisture con- 
tent plywood at approximately the speed of the 
older, cold-gluing process. 


Production of Improved Plywood 


Speaking of the new mastic process of ply- 
wood manufacture, the I. F. Laucks organization 
says: 

“Excess moisture has been a very real prob- 
lem in getting the widest acceptance of plywood. 
In the cold-gluing process heretofore used, man- 
ufacturers dried veneers at considerable ex- 
pense and then wet them with the water in 
the glue, and often redried them before selling. 
In the mastic process, the glue is in heavy- 
bodied form and actually has less water than 
previously used by the dry-glue method, and 
much less water than in the cold process. 

“The mastic gluing process has been thor- 
oughly demonstrated by more than two years 
use at the Wheeler Osgood plant in Tacoma, 
Wash. However, before it was adaptable to fir 
plywood production generally, it was necessary 
to develop a higher rate of production. 

“The effect of the mastic process has been to 
make a new kind of fir plywood which is much 
flatter, free from stain, has less checking, is 
easier finished and sanded to a smoother sur- 
face. These results have been obtained by elim- 
ination of the excess moisture. 

“The speed-up of production has been secured 
through the efforts of E. H. Merritt in develop- 
ing the automatic loading and unloading equip- 
ment and the differential “picture frame” 10- 
opening press, together with the new continuous 
process for assembling fir plywood developed 
by A. R. Welch, vice president of the West 
Coast Plywood Co.” 

Following this interesting demonstration of a 
development which its sponsors believe may 
revolutionize the production of Douglas fir ply- 
wood, the visitors went to the Hotel Emerson, 
where they were dinner guests of the Merritt 
Engineering & Sales Co. (Inc.), and I. F. 
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SPEEDIER MASTIC GLUING 
“LICKS” THE PROBLEM OF 
MOISTURE IN PLYWOOD 


Laucks (Inc.). Here L. W. Eilertsen, secretary 
of I. F. Laucks (Inc.), presided as toastmaster 
for the occasion. 

Mr. Wuest gave the visitors a hearty wel- 
come. Mr. Laucks, using as his subject, “Water 
on the Brain,” told of the fifteen years of re- 
search and the co-operation between the Merritt, 
Laucks and West Coast Plywood organizations 
in perfecting the complete system. 


Plywood Equipment Is Subject of Skit 
and Addresses 


The sales department of I. F. Laucks (Inc.) 
presented an amusing short skit entitled 
“Jones Rides Two Horses and Falls Between.” 
George Pampell, advertising manager of 
Laucks (Inc.), was master of ceremonies for 
this “Modern Morality Play in Two Sad 
Scenes,” which depicted the plight of a plywood 
manufacturer harassed by the buck-passing 
proclivities of salesmen representing separate 
suppliers of equipment and glue. The moral of 
course was to purchase both from the same 
source, thereby unquestionably establishing re- 
sponsibility for failures. 

“Past and Future in Fir Plywood Equip- 
ment” was discussed by Harry C. Wienker, 
Pacific Coast manager Merritt Engineering & 
Sales Co. (Inc.). 

“Equipment Needs of the Fir Plywood In- 
dustry” was the subject treated by Ericsson 
H. Merritt, president Merritt Engineering & 
Sales Co. (Inc.). 
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Improved Product 
Is Flatter, Free 
from Stain, Takes 
Smoother Finish 


The enjoyable and educational program was 
closed by a brief inspirational message delivered 
by W. E. Difford, manager of the Douglas Fir 
Plywood Association. Mr. Difford first ex- 
pressed the appreciation of the entire plywood 
industry to Messrs. Laucks, Merritt, Wuest 
and Welch for their contributions toward bet- 
terment of plywood production. He spoke of 
the meeting as another symbol of the closer 
co-operation between all members of the ply- 
wood industry which has been developed dur- 
ing the past year. He said that West Coast 
Plywood Co. has set up a new mark in ply- 
wood production. Mr. Difford had said a year 
ago that the big problem in the plywood indus- 
try was that of distribution; namely, getting 
its product into the hands of the retail dealer— 
the man in the front line trenches who con- 
tacts the ultimate consumer and the one who 
wields the greatest influence in the final choice 
of building materials. 

Said Mr. Difford, “I have never seen any 
product nationally advertised successfully un- 
less the producers were constantly striving to 
give better merchandise for less money.” He 
pointed out that many improvements seemed 
impossible of accomplishment, but that the 
demonstration today indicated that a problem 
has been licked. He added, “We haven't 
scratched the surface and won’t until we have 
learned to think constantly in terms of a better 
commodity at less cost to the ultimate con- 


A new era in fir plywood production opens with the installation here of co-ordinated 

machinery for the speedier production of mastic-glued plywood which is free from 

excess moisture. In the foreground of this photograph is seen the new Merritt hot press, 

with automatic loader just back of it to the left, the end of belt conveyor of assembly 
line being seen at the extreme left 
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Southern Pine Committees Consider--- 


Grade-Marking, Inspection, Salesman- 
ship and Wage-Hour Amendment 


EDGEWATER, MIss., June 26.—Matters of im- 
portant concern to the southern pine industry 
were considered and action determined upon, at 
sessions of the executive committee, advertising 
and trade extension committee and Southern 
Pine Industry Committee of the Southern Pine 
Association, held here June 15 and 16. 


Promotion Work Subcommittees Named 


The meeting of the trade promotion commit- 
tee convened the morning of June 15 and the 
greater part of the two days’ sessions was de- 
voted to a review of present activities and to 
consideration of many specific projects which 
should be undertaken in the future for the pur- 
pose of retaining and extending markets. O. 
N. Cloud, of Shreveport, La., the new chair- 
man of the committee, presided. At the open- 
ing of the committee meeting, Chairman Cloud 
outlined objectives of the program. He ex- 
pressed the feeling that the work of the com- 
mittee should be properly divided so that com- 
petent sub-committees may be given definite re- 
sponsibility for specific phases of the work and, 
incidentally, afford a medium through which the 
association staff can work. He announced the 
appointment of sub-committees as follows: 

Production and refinement: J. Kirby Hern- 
don, Houston, Tex., chairman. Engineering 
and Research: J. L. Avery, Shreveport, La., 


chairman. Advertising and publicity: C. E. 
Klumb, Crystal Springs, Miss., chairman. 
Merchandising research and _ distribution, 


W. J. Yardley, St. Louis, Mo., chairman. 


New Grade Rules Should Aid Promotion 


A review of the present trade promotion pro- 
gram was given by A. S. Boisfontaine, trade 
promotion manager. The importance, as a trade 
promotion adjunct, of the new grading rules for 
southern pine lumber, which are to become 
effective on July 1, was emphasized by members 
of the committee in their discussion of this 
subject. It was brought out that the new rules 
include changes designed to meet the needs of 
specifiers and consumers, and on the whole a 
better classification of qualities is afforded. The 
committee unanimously passed a_ resolution, 
which was subsequently approved by the execu- 
tive committee, urging that all manufacturers, 
and in particular those who are under associa- 
tion supervision and who are grade-marking, 
should adhere to the new rules in every respect; 
that the association should require all grade- 
marking mills to secure legible and lasting 
marks; that all mills licensed to grade-mark 
should follow the uniform policy of grade-mark- 
ing everything they ship, except in instances 
where the order specifically indicates that the 
lumber must not be marked. 


Authorizes Pre-cut Farm Building Manual 


Among other subjects discussed relating to 
the production and refinement subdivision, were 
plans developed by the association for pre-cut 
farm structures and the possibility of the de- 
velopment of end-matching and other practices 
in log utilization as a means of providing addi- 
tional outlets. The committee authorized the 
association to proceed with the publication of a 
booklet incorporating designs for pre-cut farm 
buildings. 

A detailed report was made to the commit- 
tee of developments in connection with the 
service now rendered to specifiers and consum- 
ers by offering, without charge, the services of 
inspectors in determining the correctness of 
grades delivered. The opportunities for such 
work are far beyond the capacity of the asso- 
ciation, and the committee instructed the man- 
agement to canvass the situation thoroughly 


and bring back recommendations as to specific 
territories in which this work should be car- 
ried on and the amount of money that would 
be required to finance it. 

In the estimation of the committee, among 
the projects which should be undertaken as soon 
as funds are available, is special assistance to 
sales representatives. The thought was ex- 
pressed that a salesmen’s manual should be 
compiled and regular conferences of sales repre- 
— held. The committee approved the 
idea. 


Will Try to Correct Wage-Hour Injustices 


Chairman C. C. Sheppard, of Clarks, La., 
presided at the sessions of the Southern Pine 
Industry Committee June 16. Following the 
all day discussions, the committee decided to 
urge and work for enactment at this session of 
Congress of amendments to the wage-hour law 
which have been outlined at previous commit- 
tee meetings. 

Chairman Sheppard during the discussion 
urged that in view of the many complaints of 
violations of the law reported from the lumber 
and other industries, and the conditions created, 
it would be wise to ascertain the effects of 
the existing provisions, which prevent woods 
employees and plant workers from making up 
time lost because of wet weather, and thus 
cause them hardship. Partial exemption of 
logging and transporting of logs from the hours 
provisions, he said, will enable the employees to 
mnake up time in favorable weather. 
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“If the manufacturers who comply with the 
law are to remain in business, the law must be 
strictly and universally adhered to by all oper- 
ators in the same industry, and, until efficient 
and uniform enforcement of the Act is ob- 
tained, the complying operators should not be 
penalized by being required to bear the bur- 
den of still higher wages and shorter hours,” 
said Mr. Sheppard. General agreement with 
Chairman Sheppard’s statement of the situation 
was voiced. Individual manufacturers pledged 
themselves to communicate with their Gover- 
nors, Senators and Congressmen. 

The session of the executive committee was 
presided over by President P. A. Bloomer, of 
Fisher, La., and was occupied with various as- 
sociation business matters presented by Sec- 
retary-manager H. C. Berckes. 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads shows 
revenue freight for the two weeks ended June 
17 totaled 1,272,470 cars, as follows: Forest 
products, 60,480 cars (an increase of 3,377 cars 
above the amount for the two weeks ended 
June 3); grain, 73,104 cars; livestock, 19,217 
cars; ore, 84,200 cars; coal, 200,987 cars; coke, 
11,193 cars; merchandise, 305,584 cars, and mis- 
cellaneous, 517,705 cars. The total loadings for 
the two weeks ended June 17 show an increase 
of 77,064 cars above the amount for the two 
weeks ended June 3. 





good in every way. 


ESSCO Southern Pine 





To have and to hold a good lumber bus- 
iness, be sure to handle lumber that's 


ESSCO Lumber, cut from virgin timber, is 
scientifically seasoned and precisely man- 
ufactured. Why not order today. 


ESSCO Klamath Soft Pine 
ESSCO Oak Flooring ESSCO West Coast Woods 





EXCHANGE SAWMILLS SaLes Co. 


1111 R. A. Long Building, 


ESSCO Hardwoods 
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Obstacles to Building Expansion 
Are Subjects of National Inquiry 


WasuHincton, D. C., June 28.—The Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee (Monop- 
oly) today started a series of hearings cover- 
ing the construction industry, with particular 
emphasis upon residential construction. In out- 
lining the scope of the inquiry, Joseph J. O’Con- 
nell, member of the committee representing the 
Treasury Department, said investigation would 
seek to uncover the obstacles which at the 
present time play a part in preventing expan- 
sion in the industry, with a view to determin- 
ing what steps may be taken which would be 
calculated to produce substantial expansion. 

While the problems confronting the industry 
are many, Mr. O’Connell expressed the view 
that they are not insurmountable and that “con- 
certed action on several fronts can aid in bring- 
ing about the desired end—that being substan- 
tial expansion in the field of construction 
through the better utilization of our material 
resources, our labor supply, and our stored up 
savings awaiting investment in productive pri- 
vately owned and operated enterprise.” 

Continuing, Mr. O’Connell said: In general, 
it may be said that the witnesses will discuss 
the importance of the industry and its posi- 
tion in the national economy, the present 
inventory of housing and the need for re- 
plenishment of it, the extent to which the 
need is now being met, the various items of 
cost that enter into the construction and 
operation of a house, whether built for in- 
vestment or for speculation and the various 
sources of money available for financing the 
construction of housing, whether equity 


money or mortgage money. The discussion 
will then turn to the character of the indus- 
try itself, and the great number and variety 
of persons and functions involved. We will 
then take up the effect of local real estate 
tax rates, of foreclosure costs and other non- 
labor and material costs, the scope and de- 
terrent effect of certain labor practices, as 
well as the price policies of producers and 
suppliers of materials, the deterrent effect of 
the provisions of local building codes and 
of what are commonly referred to as col- 
lusive combinations in restraint of trade. 
The position of organized labor in the build- 
ing trades with respect to the matters under 
discussion will then be developed through 
representatives of labor. 

The first witness called by the committee was 
Isidor Lubin, head of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, who declared that during 1939 a total 
of 100,000 houses should be built for persons 
earning only enough to afford homes costing 
$2,000 to $4,000. Mr. Lubin outlined in detail 
the number of men connected with the indus- 
try, the number unemployed, the extent of the 
housing shortage in this particular cost range 
and the number of units required to fill the 
void. He presented charts showing that some 
52 percent of the people of the country earn 
only enough to afford either rental or purchase 
of $2,000 to $4,000 houses, and that only 15 
percent of the houses built under FHA insured 
mortgages last year were in this class. He also 
gave an estimate of the number of men who 
would be put to work and how much lumber, 
steel, cement and other materials would be re- 





LADDERS GOOD SELLERS 
This SUMMER 


Big Increase in Ladder Demands 
—for Building, Remodeling, 
Repairing, Painting, Decorating, 
Fruit-Picking and General Uses. 


NOW Start Selling 


BABCOCK 
SPRUCE LADDERS store’'site 


Many, many building jobs in your territory are now arriving 
at the painting stage. 
kinds of ladders needed. Never was there a better time to start 
selling the Babcock line. 
Babcock. Famous for quality, safety and strength. Let us 
suggest an assortment. TODAY, send for Catalog of Babcock 
Genuine Air-Dried Spruce Ladders. Get started on this big 
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Fruit-picking season just ahead. All 
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Babcock Co., Bath, N. Y. 
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= if 100,000 new units of this type were 
ult. 

_ In fact, Mr. Lubin seemed to be emphasiz- 
ing the very thing that the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers Association, the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, the National 
Small Homes Demonstration and other inter- 
ested elements have been promoting for the 
past three years—the low-cost modern and well- 
constructed home for the citizen of modest 
means. 

_ Only recently the bureau of which Mr. Lubin 
is head, published detailed cost data on the 
eight small homes comprising the Laboratory 
Community of Fairway Hills, in nearby Mary- 
land, built last year by the National Small 
Homes Demonstration. These figures showed 
that these attractive homes, ranging in accom- 
modations from three to seven rooms, were 
erected at cubic foot costs for labor and ma- 
terial of only from 19.7 to 27.8 cents. And that 
individual unit costs ranged from $2,280 to 
$3,500, not including land, contractor’s profit 
or landscaping. 

The hearings will continue for the remainder 
of the week and will then be adjourned until 
July 6. Spencer Baldwin, Chairman of thé 
Legislative Committee of the NRLDA, will ap- 
pear as spokesman for the retail lumber and 
building material dealers. He is scheduled to 
take the witness stand on July 13. 





CONGRESS EASES TAX BURDENS ON 
BUSINESS; STUDIES SPENDING 
PROGRAM 


Wasuincton, D. C., June 28.—Congress in 
general was left breathless by President Roose- 
velt’s latest lending-spending scheme, which en- 
visions pouring out another $3,860,000,000 to 
promote recovery during the next seven years, 
with some $800,000,000 earmarked for the fiscal 
year that will start July 1. Coming on top of 
about the biggest budget yet, this was a 
whopper. But the remarkable thing about it 
is that the President thinks he has it fixed so 
the expenditures, perhaps aside from $800,000,- 
000 for the U. S. Housing Authority, will not 
be reflected in the national budget. 

There were plenty of other controversial 
measures. All hands and the cook expect a 
long and bitter debate on proposed changes in 
the neutrality law. Then there are the pro- 
posed amendments to the Labor Relations Act, 
and the stymied amendments proposed weeks 
ago to the Fair Labor Standards Act (wage- 
and-hour). Incidentally,- the new relief and 
work relief bill is not yet out of the woods. 

The Senate lost no unnecessary time in shov- 
ing through the new tax bill, designed to re- 
move some of the irritants from business. It 
is a distinct improvement, as far as it goes, 
over existing law. Among other things, it per- 
mits the highly controversial corporate undis- 
tributed earnings tax to expire, though a flat 
18 percent rate on corporate incomes above 
$25,000 is substituted; permits a two-year loss 
carry-over; repeals the present $2,000 limita- 
tion as to net capital losses; allows for a re- 
declaration of capital value; improves the 
method of figuring inventory values for income 
tax purposes. 


FSA PLANS CAMPS FOR MIGRANT 
FARM FAMILIES 


Wasuincton, D. C., June 27—The Farm 
Security Administration has announced the allo- 
cation of $900,000 for camps for migrant work- 
ers in Texas, and studies are being made of 
possible sites for similar camps in other States. 
Until recently the problem of providing whole- 
some camps for migratory farm workers had 
centered in California, which drew thousands 
of middle West farm families driven from their 
homes by the drouth or by increasing mechani- 
zation. In Texas, it is pointed out, the need 
for such camps arises chiefly from the displace- 
ment of farm workers by tractors. Says the 
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FSA, “In appearance these camps are not un- 
like tourist camps. Tent platforms are laid out 
in groups. Each group has access to a first-aid 
room, child clinic, garages, incinerator, shower 
baths and sanitary units.” 


HOUSE COMMITTEE FAVORS COUN- 
TERVAILING EXPORT SHIPPING 
SUBSIDIES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 26.—Countervailing 
shipping subsidies against the lower-rate sub- 
sidies enjoyed by competing exporters in other 
countries would be facilitated by the House 
Merchant Marine Committee. The committee 
reported favorably a new omnibus shipping bill, 
H. R. 6746. Among its provisions is one of 
major importance in the problem of markets for 
the surplus production, over domestic demand, 
of America’s vast mature and extensive growing 
forests. It is a provision authorizing the grant- 
ing of countervailing subsidies, upon the affir- 
mative vote of four members of the Maritime 
Commission in consultation with the Secretary 
of State, instead of upon unanimous vote of 
the commission as is now required. 

The need for facilitating these countervailing 
subsidies was recognized in the Holman-McNary 
Bill, S. 2546, introduced June 5. That bill would 
amend the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to pro- 
vide for extending export aid to producers of 
lumber and manufactured timber products, by 
certain means, to provide “rates for the trans- 
portation of such products to any foreign port 
as low as, but not lower than, the rates avail- 
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able to principal foreign competitors for the 
transportation of the same or similar products 
over the same or substantially similar routes.” 

The distress being encountered by the lumber 
trade in its export market, and the urgency of 
remedying the situation, have been recognized 
by the National Foreign Trade Council and 
the National Forest Conservation Conference. 
These organizations have passed resolutions de- 
manding stabilization of this market, and larger 
opportunities in foreign markets for American 
lumber and timber products. 


LUMBER AND LOG EXPORTS GAIN 


WasHInctTon, D. C., June 26—Exports of 
United States lumber and logs in the first four 
months of 1939 increased 9 percent over the 
amount exported in the corresponding period 
of 1938, according to the Forest Products Divi- 
sion, Department of Commerce. Hardwood and 
softwood lumber and logs exported in the first 
quarter of 1939 totaled 362,097,000 board feet, 
valued at $13,321,502. Total sawed material 
accounted for 308,359,000 board feet in the first 
quarter of 1939, and represented a 5 percent 
gain over the corresponding figures for 1938. 
Logs and hewn timber exported this year 
totaled 53,738,000 board feet, or 39 percent more 
than was exported in the first four months of 
1938. In the sawn softwood group, Douglas 
fir, of which 114,537,000 board feet was ex- 
ported in the first quarter of 1939, represented 
more than half the total sawn softwood ex- 
ported. In the hardwood group, oak was the 
chief species exported, with a total of 51,315,000 
board feet. 


Industrial Activity Index 
Showed Rise in May 











Business has shown a substantial rebound during May, following a decline during April, according to 
the index of industrial accidents maintained by Lumbermen's Mutual Casualty Co. and American Mo- 
torists Insurance Co., Chicago, carriers under management of James S. Kemper. This index rose sub- 


stantially from July 1938, when it stood at 91.9, to March 1939, when it reached 125.7. 
In May, however, it stood at 123.3. 


index declined to 112.3. 


In April the 
Increase in accidents over May 1938, was 


equivalent to 25.4. This increase amounted to 33.4 on the Atlantic seaboard, and 27.5 in the middle 


West, while the Pacific seaboard showed a decrease of 7.3. 


Industrial accidents occur at a fairly 


constant rate per hour of work, and it is this close relationship of hours worked to accident frequency 
that makes this index based on industrial accidents an accurate business barometer. The index presents 
a somewhat more favorable interpretation of present business activity, as compared with three or four 
years ago, than is actually the case, as workmen's compensation insurance sales of the Kemper com- 


panies have grown more rapidly than has general business in the United States. 


As a result, this index 


is currently running 20 percent above the average of 1934 through 1937, whereas most barometers would 
be showing current activity to be running only slightly above the average of these years 
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Every item of Stanley Hardware is built and 
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and profitably. Catalog No. 61 describes the 
line. The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 
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Middle-Income Group Needs 
No Housing Subsidy 


Retailers Challenge New Mass Housing Plan; Ask Attention to 
Industry Record in Providing FHA-Approved Homes at Low Cost 


WasHIncTon, D. C., June 28.—One feature 
of the President’s latest $3,860,000,000 recovery 
scheme created no little consternation in the 
home building field. That was his statement 
at the special press conference in which he made 
public that the $800,000,000 proposed for the 
U. S. Housing Authority, in legislation already 
pending, would be used to expand the activities 
of the Authority in the direction of providing 
homes for persons in the $1,250 to $2,000 in- 
come bracket. This $800,000,000 of additional 
borrowing power that the pending bill, which 
has already passed the Senate, would bestow 
upon the U. S. Housing Administration, is a 
part of the President’s new spending-lending 
plan. As _ heretofore pointed out in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, there is considerable 
opposition among members of the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, which handles 
such housing matters, to expanding the bor- 
rowing power of the Housing Authority, 
partly because only a relatively small fraction 
of the original $800,000,000 bestowed upon this 
agency has actually been expended. 


Asks President to Review Home 
Building Record 


Frank Carnahan, secretary of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers Association, is so fear- 
ful of the effect on the small-homes program 
of the proposal to have the slum-clearance 
agency branch out into the field of providing 
homes for persons in the intermediate income 
bracket, that he has sent to the President a 
lengthy telegram pointing out the dangers in- 
volved. 

The text of Mr. Carnahan’s telegram, copies 
of which have been sent to all members of 
the Congress, follows: j 


The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 


Press reports state that in your recent 
press conference in discussing your recom- 
mendations for extension of the United States 
Housing Authority program by $800,000,000, 
you indicated a plan to expand activities of 
this Authority to provide housing for families 
in the intermediate salary bracket between 
$1,500 and $2,000, and that nothing was being 
done to build housing for people in this 
bracket. In your message to Congress you 
stated the new funds are to be invested in 
revenue earning projects to be in no way 
competitive with private enterprise. 


Subsidized Housing Would Hurt Small- 
Homes Program 


If you want to ruin the whole building 
program which you have so wisely encour- 
aged through the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration—one of the finest pieces of legislation 
you ever recommended to Congress—and the 
efforts of the building industry to make that 
legislation operative, this new plan will do 
it. Thousand of small, quality constructed 
houses in a price range of $2,500 to $3,000 are 
being built throughout the United States at 
payments of $15 to $25 monthly under the 
Federal Housing Administration insured- 
mortgage plan. The very announcement of 
this new plan will vitally affect the building 
program. We hope you will not accept the 
advice of those who have recommended such 
a plan, which is so unnecessary and so un- 
wise. The average monthly payment per 
$1,000 of mortgage on a new home in 1938, 
according to FHA statistics, was $6.53. In 
other words, a $3,000 house with a mortgage 


of $2,700 would require a monthly payment 
of $17.63, or a $4,000 house with a mortgage 
of $3,600, a monthly payment of $23.51. Nine- 
teen percent, or approximately one-fifth, of 
the FHA new house construction business in 
1938 was on a property valuation of $2,000 
to $4,000. All these valuations include physi- 
cal improvements and land. Forty-two and 
five-tenths percent of all new home mort- 
gages was on properties with a valuation of 
less than $5,000. 


Intermediate-Income Group Can Afford Fine 
Low-Cost Homes 


Bearing in mind that on these valuations, 
under the 25-year payment plan, monthly 
payments run from slightly over $16 to ap- 
proximately $25, you will find marked pro- 
gress has been made in supplying homes for 
families in the low-income bracket. Is it 
your belief that people earning $150 to $160 
monthly are not able to pay $15 to $25 a 
month toward owning their own home? Why 
not check with the FHA and find out what 
they have been doing through private capital 
and private industry to provide homes for 
those in this income bracket? If you will 
study the record you will find it interesting. 

We must oppose this new scheme with 
every possible effort of the building industry. 
You could well afford to advise the Adminis- 
trator of the United States Housing Author- 
ity to discontinue using the taxpayers’ money 
to disseminate misinformation to the effect 
that “It is an accepted fact that the private 
builder or operator is practically unable to 
supply decent housing for families below the 
$1,800 income,” as recently published in a 
printed pamphlet by the United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Frank Carnahan, Secretary, 
NATIONAL RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS 
ASSOCIATION. 


USHA Plan Is Threat to Private Industry 


A year ago, technical members of staff of 
the USHA conferred with both the NLRDA 
and the NLMA, as well as with the National 
Small Homes Demonstration, concerning the 
small-homes program, and seemed to be much 
impressed. The idea they then had in mind, 
however, apparently was to resettle slum 
dwellers in nice little individual homes on the 
periphery of the communities where old slum 
areas were razed, instead of erecting large new 
apartments in the communities proper. In other 
words, not to go up into the intermediate in- 
come group, but to confine this activity to the 
lower-income folks—those earning, say, up to 
$1,100 a year. 

Since that time a change. has come over the 
powers that be in the USHA and now, accord- 
ing to the President’s own announcement to the 
press, the Authority proposes to jump smack 
into the area in which private industry is ac- 
tively engaged. Of course, such an expansion 
of the activity of the USHA would mean direct 
and active competition with all elements who 
have been working on the national small-homes 
program. Incidentally, there still remain plenty 
of slum areas to clear and it is hardly necessary 
for Mr. Straus to take under his wing groups 
of citizens who are not slum dwellers, more 
especially on the theory that nobody has thought 
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Published in Every Other Issue. 
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of them or is doing anything toward providing tion, and sales activities were coordinated in 
them with decent housing. Saw oe —— Sales ne the sales and advertising plans of the 

. 4 ' isston concern. The advertising and sales 
Charges Against Industry Hamper onvention in East activities on bite-rite files, thin planer knives, 
Recovery PHILADELPHIA, PA., June 26.—One of the chipper —— and veneer knives were used as 
Cc — , most inspiring sales conventions ever held by case examples. 
il ye gee on Arnold 7 oe thought hg Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., took place here, That evening J. W. Jay, advertising man- 
1e building of homes to cost $2,000. He has nd - 4 : 7 : 
indicated on several occasions recently that he June 8-10, for the salesmen of the industria ager, reviewed the work done since 1934 and 
dente “« ait . . eastern division. The first two days were de- gave an outline of the company’s program for 
plans to “crack down” on various elements in < ; : 7 
Per . cam. voted to study and talks, but the salesmen vis- the immediate future. I. W. Wilder, manager 
the home building field in a number of com : : E : nag 
munities simultaneously, seeking indictments on ited the New York World’s Fair at the com- of the research department, delivered an inter- 

O the theory that such action will bring down esting paper the following 

+ home building costs. Where there is skull- morning. W. H. Gebhart, 

' duggery in the building field, all decent build- industrial sales MANAGE, 
ers will welcome any clean-up Mr. Arnold can conducted all meetings, and 

| produce, but they naturally are not happy to discussed the distributor 

os see a high and responsible Government official problem the evening of the 

a making statements ‘which lead the casual ob- 

of server to believe the entire building industry, 

in from the man who fells the tree in the forest 

0 all the way up to the producer and handler Iluminated exhibits illustrated 

" of the finest finished product, is out to rob him ls: of enention. at toe 

‘a of his eye teeth. — ; ker’ | 

of Developments like these do not in any sense makers eastern salesmen 
help recovery in the home building field, and 
it will be a grand thing if Jesse Jones, as 

ne head of the new Lending Agency, which will 
include the present RFC, of which he has long first day. Another speaker 

s, been chairman, the FHA and certain other now at this session was William 

ly independent agencies, can bring about a bit of S. Armstrong, vice presi- 

p- co-ordination and put an end to the present dent and secretary, who 

~ inter-agency sharpshooting and sniping. Among told of the management's 

fe his other accomplishments—and they are quite problems in connection with 

50 numerous—Mr. Jones is a builder. He recently sales activities. ; 

a addressed the NLRDA annual meeting here, pany’s expense on the third day. Interested attendants during different impor- 

Ly and told the dealers he liked to meet with them The theme of the convention was three “S’s” tant product discussions were: William D. Diss- 

at because they were his kind of folks. —standards, service and sales. All discussions ton, first vice president; S. Horace Disston, 

al and talks were illustrated with 22x28-inch vice president and general manager, and Jacob 
at charts, enlarged photographs, maps and other’ S. Disston, vice president in charge of sales. 

CANADA’S EXPORTS of planks and boards dur- exhibits, which were illuminated with concealed Mr. Gebhart left June 10 to conduct a similar 

th ing April totaled 122,859,000 feet valued at lights to enhance their size. meeting with the salesmen of the western di- 

y. $2,522,331 compared with 90,978,000 feet valued On the first morning there was a brief review _ vision at the Disston branch in San Francisco. 

s- at $1,876,021 in the corresponding month of of the symposium last February showing how Later the same kind of session will be held in 

te last year. market research, advertising and sales promo- Chicago for salesmen of the Midwest. 
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he grades, sizes, widths and thicknesses, both air-dried and 

to kiln-dried. This wood of beauty, long the favorite of build- 
ers, cabinet-makers and pattern-makers, is light in weight, 
the yet durable and strong. Its soft texture and straight grain 

‘d- make for easy working with tool or machine. It takes nails 

he easily and holds paint and enamel well. This company also 

ick produces fine quality PONDEROSA PINE, White Fir and In- 
wl cense Cedar. Always on hand are large stocks of air-dried 
ae and kiln-dried SUGAR PINE and kiln-dried PONDEROSA. 
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Here’s What's New 


Issues General Catalog on Line of 
Unit Sash Balances 


The Pullman Mfg. Corp., Rochester, N. Y., 
has just issued its new general catalog No. 42, 
dealing with Pullman unit sash balances. The 
Pullman line consists of fourteen different bal- 
ances, all of pressed steel construction, entirely 
encased and equipped with a double face plate. 
A patented tape 
hook device allows 
the balance to be 
removed or in- 
stalled while the 
sash remain in 
place. The spring 
tension on the 
Pullman balance 
can be chan ged 
with an ordinary 
screw driver. The 
new, catalog, in ad- 
dition to showing 
the various types 
of balance, gives 
complete instruc- 
tions for specifying the correct type of balance 
and diagrams various installation procedures. A 
copy of the catalog may be obtained without 
obligation by writing to the manufacturer. 





Broadside Tells Story of Structural 


Insulation Line 
The Certain-teed Products Corp., 100 East 
42nd St. New York, N. Y., within the last 
two months has announced a new and complete 
line of cane fibre insulating board under the 


trade name C-S-I (Certain-teed Structural In- 
sulation). The line includes C-S-I insulating 
board, asphalted sheating, key lap lath, as- 
phalted key lap lath, finish plank, and decora- 
tive tile. A broadside is now available to deal- 
ers without obligation, explaining the triple pur- 
pose of the new products—structural strength, 
insulation, decorative interior finish, and as a 
vapor barrier. The literature tells the story 
of the new C-S-I products on one side and is 
to be used as a wall hanger to tell consumers 
the story of the various products when it is 
opened up to the inside spread. 


Announces New Treatment for Use 
in Preparing Fir for Painting 


Breinig Brothers (Inc.), Third and Grand 
Streets, Hoboken, N. J., manufacturer of 
paints, enamels, varnishes, waterproofings, and 
lacquers, has announced “Firzite,” a new fir 
treatment, to be used before paint or enamel 
is applied to doors and plywood, to eliminate 
any possibility of line checking, a wavy appear- 
ance which looks as if the grain were raised. 
According to the manufacturer, fir should first 
be sanded smoothly and then, in an hour or 
two, a well brushed out coat of Firzite should 
be applied. After the coat of Firzite has dried 
overnight, finishing coats may be put on as 
usual. In paint or enamel jobs, it is recom- 
mended that the first undercoat for priming be 
thinned with twenty percent boiled linseed oil, 
adding sufficient turpentine to make the right 
brushing consistency. Firzite averages about 
600 square feet of surface to the gallon. De- 
tails of the new product may be had without 
obligation on request to the manufacturer. 
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Solid Philippine Mahogany Wall Panelling 


A Sensational New Product That Sells On Sight 


Write for Samples and Literature 


Cadwallader-Gibson Co. Inc., 3628 E. Olympic Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Order a set of our Planer and Jointer Knives and see 


how they compare under actual service conditions. 
Send us a paper pattern with dimensions and kind of 


wood to be worked. We will quote you at once and 
give you earliest date of delivery. 


[High Speed Steel Knives and Moulding Cutters for the Woodworking Industry) 


TAYLOR, STILES & COMPANY -- riecetsvitte, n. 3. 


WESTERN AGENTS: Hall & Brown W. W. Machine Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Seven-Inch Disc Type Edger Is 
Light But Powerful 


The Porter-Cable Machine Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y., has just announced its new type AE-7 
high speed, disc-type dustless floor edger. 
Equipped with a universal motor listed at 
1% HP, yet capable of a much higher overload, 
the seven-inch edger is built with a cast alum- 
inum alloy frame which brings the total weight 
down to twenty-four pounds, answering the de- 
mand for a machine of high power and low 
weight. Other features include a flat top for 
convenience of disc change, quickly detachable 
dust bag with zipper opening and beater for 
cleaning; chromium plated, hardened steel disc 
guard; ball bearing, adjustable and _ shielded 
roller casters; insulated handles; twist lock 
cable connectors, and built-in electric flood light. 
The edger is 12% inches high by 10 inches 
wide at the base. An illustrated description of 
the machine is available without obligation from 
the company. 


New Light Weight Sander Permits 
Fast, Smooth Operation 


Skilsaw, Inc., 3310 Elston Ave., Chicago, has 
just introduced a new streamlined three-inch 
belt sander, known as the “Zephyrplane.” It 
has been developed particularly for work where 
larger and more expensive sanders are not 
justified. Lighter in weight and much easier to 
handle, it has an interchangeable knob handle 
which can be moved from the top to the nose 
of the sander for greater convenience on verti- 
cal surfaces. A patented top control lever in- 





stantly releases the tension on the belt so that 
changing is a simple, quick operation. A pres- 
sure control trigger switch makes accidental 
starting impossible. Belt speed of 1200 surface 
feet per minute permits fast sanding and pro- 
duces a smooth, even surface. Details are avail- 
able, without obligation, from the manufac- 
turer. 


Introduces Four Styles of Zinc, 
Prefabricated Siding Trim 


The Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Wis., in 
answer to the demand for metal trim to seal 
corners and ends of prepared siding, has put 
on the market four pre-fabricated siding trim 
members. According to the company, the new 
trim eliminates. the expense and difficult work 
of mitering siding material and makes possible 
the completion of the siding application to one 
side of the building at a time. The trim is 
designed to be inconspicuous and provide the 
building with a neat appearance. It is easy to 
handle and may be installed quickly. Complete 
information may be obtained by writing to the 
company. 


Truck and Caster Line Augmented 
by Factory Purchase 

The Thomas Truck & Caster Co., 3890 K 
St., Keokuk, Iowa, recently purchased the busi- 
ness of the Wm. H. Sippel Corp., South Bend, 
Ind., manufacturer of truck casters, floor trucks, 
industrial trailers, and skid platforms. The 
Sippel products will be combined with the 
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Thomas line of casters and trucks, and all 
production carried on in the Keokuk plant. One 
of the most important products acquired is the 
patented stamped steel caster, made in a num- 
ber of sizes for heavy duty industrial use. With 
the other items broadening the Thomas line, it 
is now one of the most complete in the in- 
dustry, and distribution is on a nation-wide 
basis. A description of the products may be 
obtained without obligation on request to the 
manufacturer. 


Proper Home Ventilation and 
Cooling Assured by Fan 


The Standard Dry Kiln Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., announces the Air-O-Speed home cooler, 
an attic fan ventilator, available in sizes from a 
thirty-inch fan up to a forty-two inch fan, with 
one-half horespower motor which delivers 
17,000 C.F.M. The thirty-inch fan, operated 
by a one-fourth horsepower, rubber mounted 
motor, delivers sufficient air so that a complete 
air change will be made every two minutes in 
the average size home. Complete installation 
can be made in less than an hour. The fan may 
be switched on or off manually by a conven- 
iently located light switch, or automatically by 
an automatic time switch. The complete unit 
consists of motor, motor and bearing stand, 
V belt drive, pulley sheaves, SKF ball bearings, 
aluminum fan, and metal ring sheet for the fan, 
with wood frame attached so that the suction 
duct may be easily formed. Information on this 
home cooling equipment may be obtained with- 
out obligation by writing to the manufacturer. 


Folders Describe Wheelbarrows, 


Concrete Handling Equipment 


Red Star Products (Inc.), 12910 Taft Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio, has just issued folders dealing 
with the six types of Red Star wheelbarrows 
and various concrete handling equipment, in- 
cluding batch boxes, mortar pans, and rein- 
forced telescoping chutes. Among the Red Star 
wheelbarrows is Type W-A, a wood frame 
model with pneumatic tire, disc wheel, double 
tray bottom, and curved leg brace. By means 
of proper balance, obtained by the special Red 
Star design, the wheelbarrows have eighty-five 
percent of the load placed on the wheel, assur- 
ing less fatigue to the operator and enabling 
him to handle larger loads. Copies of the fold- 
ers will be sent by the manufacturer to any 
dealer requesting them. There is no obligation. 





Fence Company's 25-Year Club 


Has Annual Dinner 


ProrrA, ILt., June 26—The second annual 
dinner of the Keystone Steel & Wire Company’s 
“Keystone 25 Year Club” was an event of June 
16 at Hotel Pere Marquette. There are 51 
members in the organization. C. W. LaPorte, a 
director, is the oldest in point of service, having 
joined the company in 1894. 

The program at the club’s dinner included a 

talk by Dr. Charles Haddon Nabers of Green- 
ville, S. C., on “The Price Men Pay for 
Power.” Entertainment by members of the 
Keystone family consisted of tap dancing and 
singing by Betty Lee Varney; piano accordion 
numbers by Mrs. William Crum; a piano solo 
by Betty Jane Applegren; tap dancing by 
Phyllis Schwinn; violin selections by Ruth 
Klecker. Thelma Elson and Betty Jane Apple- 
gren were accompanists. O. A. Brock presided, 
and presented W. H. Sommer, president of the 
company, before the entertainment got under 
way. 
A feature of the dinner was the presentation 
to those present of a most attractive silver-cov- 
ered, program, which included a summary by 
Mr. Sommer of the invention of Keystone wire 
fencing by his father in 1889. The account de- 
scribed building of the first machine to make 
the woven wire fence, and how orders from 
neighbor farmers caused his father to abandon 
agriculture for the manufacturing business. 
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There’s profit in jobs like this with... 


TEMLOK DE 






insulates, decorates, and quiets noise 


UBLIC ROOMS of all 


This factory-colored interior finish 


kinds—schools, 

theatres, restaurants— are excellent pros- 
pects when you sell Armstrong’s Temlok De 
Luxe. This smooth-surfaced material offers cus- 
tomers a combination of advantages that’s hard 
to beat. It insulates efficiently; its factory-finished 


Quiet is added to this cafeteria 
of the Alvin School, Alvin, 
Texas, by the ceiling of white 
and ash Temlok De Luze. The 
architect for this project was 
Blum E. Hester, of Houston. 


Music room of the Alvin School, where a 
ceiling of Temlok De Luze in white and ash 
insulates, decorates, and lessens reverberation. 
Installed by S. H. Tummins of Houston, Tez. 


colors give pleasing decoration; and it has a 


desirable noise-quieting factor. All three are im- 


portant for public buildings. 


Temlok De Luxe, made by the makers of 
Armstrong’s Linoleum, enjoys the full confidence 
of your customers. That means it’s easier to sell. 
And its six colors—ash, coral, cream, green, 
walnut, and white—widen the market for this 


modern insulating board. 


Near-by stocks assure you of prompt, efficient 
delivery of Armstrong’s Temlok De Luxe. Get 
complete information and samples by writing 


today to Armstrong Cork Company, 
Building Materials Division, 987 Con- 
cord. Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 








AvupirorivuM of the Alvin School. Temlok for 
this job was supplied through Moncrief-Lenoir 
Mfg. Co., Houston, wholesaler; and the 
Robinson-Laird Lumber Co, of Alvin, Texas. 


Armstrong’s TEMLOK INSULATION 
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~ ARMSTRONG’S MONOWALL 





SABINE 
Shortleaf 


This famous Sabine Shortleaf South- 
ern Pine, in every type and size of 
lumber and timbers, is here, ready 
for immediate shipment, Straight or 
Mixed Cars. Dotble-end trimmed, 
square, smooth, shiny ends. Uni- 
form lengths, at least 14" full. Com- 
mon Lumber, Finish, Trim, End- 
Matched Y. P. Flooring. Oak Floor- 
ing, etc. Consult our nearest repre- 
sentative or write to 


Sabine Lumber Co. 


SALES OFFICE: 
Arcade Bidg., ST.LOUIS, MO. 


MILLS: 
Zwolle, La. 
Trinity, Texas 
New Willard, Texas 













SOUTHERN 
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HARDWOODS 


BAND-SAWED 


Prompt attention to inquiries 
and orders. Write today. 
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LUMBER LUMBER CO.,Inc. 





ELIZABETH, LOUISIANA 


Timbers, chemically treated to 
prevent stain. 
Eased Edge Dimension 


Complete line of _ ¢ dried 
Yard and Shed S' 
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Forest Problem Is One of Surpluses, 
Engineering Education Society Told 


WasHuincrTon, D. C., June 26—“If we wish 
to save our forests we should freely use their 
products,” declared Wilson Compton, secretary 
and manager of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association, in a talk delivered before the 
Society for the Promotion of Engineering Edu- 
cation June 21 at its forty-seventh annual 
meeting held at State College, Pa. 


Speaking on “Forest Conservation—A Task 
in Engineering,’ Mr. Compton said there was 
no other country in the world to which so 
simple a conservation formula as “To Conserve 
Our Forests, Use Wood and Use It Wisely,” 
coined years ago by the National Committee 
on Wood Utilization, was so well adapted. 

“Relatively we in this country have always 
had, and we will continue to have the most 
extensive resources available to any people,” he 
told his audience. “They are the most diversi- 
fied. Including both softwoods and hardwoods, 
they furnish practically every useful type of 
wood known to the commerce of the world. 
Even more important, our forests with minor 
exceptions are accessible to transportation, and 
to convenient industrial and commercial use.” 

The American forest problem is fundamen- 
tally one not of scarcities but of surpluses, he 
said, and recounted the prophecies of timber 
famine made thirty or forty years ago as well 
as more recently repeated warnings of timber 
shortage. 

To support his contention that the problem 
is one of surpluses, Mr. Compton used figures 
recently made available from surveys compiled 
by the U. S. Forest Service as an aid to the 
study of forest resources and timber supply be- 
ing undertaken by the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Forest Inquiry. 

The national commercial timber 
1938 was 520 billion cubic feet. 
removal by cutting is 11 billion; 


supply in 
The annual 
through de- 


struction by fire, insect and disease, 2 bil- 
lion; and the estimated annual drain, there- 
fore, 13 billion feet or about one-fortieth. 
Offsetting this drain is a present annual 
growth of 11 billion cubic feet; and a pros- 
pective growth, on lands now bearing old- 
growth or virgin timber, of an additional 
3% billion cubic feet. This means a total 
present and prospective annual growth on 
the commercial forest lands a billion cubic 
feet greater than the present estimated an- 
nual drain. This adds up to the conclusion 
that if our old growth or mature Commer- 
cial Forest Land areas are cut-over, as even- 
tually they should be as needed, and if these 
lands grow new timber at a rate no greater 
than the average rate of growth on the forest 
lands already cut-over, the annual commer- 
eial growth will exceed the annual commer- 
cia] timber drain, including timber now de- 
stroyed by fire, insect and disease, by more 
than a billion cubic feet, or by 8 percent. 


The speaker called attention to the improve- 
ments in timber products such as the timber 
connector, a simple metal ring used in timber 


joints and which increases by from two to | 


five times the strength of ordinary bolted timber 
joints. Mention was likewise made of the im- 
proved grading methods, preservative and pro- 
tective treatments of wood, and the introduction 
of laminated construction and plywood. 

“The lumber industry is the oldest great 
American industry. More than any other, it 
has blazed the trails westward. For economic 
reasons it has been a migratory industry. For 
economic reasons it is now settling down. 
Formerly its livelihood came from the rush of 
‘liquidation’ of virgin timber. Hereafter,” he 
concluded, “its livelihood will come from the 
conservative management of its forest lands, 
from widened markets for its products and from 
forest industry conceived of as a permanent 


enterprise and a continuing source of employ- | 


ment.” 





IN KEEPING WITH ITS HIGH STANDARDS 
of production, the Heywood-Wakefield Co., Gard- 
ner, Mass., which began manufacturing furniture in 
1826, recently converted ten old-style dry kilns in 
its plant to Moore cross-circulation systems, pro- 
ducing high quality uniform seasoning of hardwood 
furniture stock. The modernized kilns will dry 
mainly northern yellow birch of one and two inch 


thickness, dimension stock, and air-dried lumber for 
bending. These kilns will increase the daily drying 
capacity and improve the quality of drying 
The Heywood-Wakefield plant at Gardner, Mass., 
is shown at the top, while at lower left is the 
battery of kilns recently installed in it, and on the 
right a truck load of lumber ready for seasoning 
in the kiln 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 





Fortune 


Some people may long for their ship to come 
in— 
And so am I longing for mine; 
But mine isn’t loaded with tinsel or tin, 
Or jewels that glitter and shine. 


There is only one ship that I care for a rip, 
\nd that is old glorious good fellowship. 


Some people may long for a fortune of gold— 
And so am I longing for some; 

But not for the kind that is bought or is sold, 
That at the beck of a finger will come. 


For the gold I am wishing for me and for you 
Is the glorious gold of a heart that is true. 


Some people may long for a Heaven above— 





“Business co-operated with the Govern- 
ment during the War, and now it 
would be nice if the Government co- 
operated with business.” 


The Sweetest Songs 


Here are the sweetest songs the ear 
Has ever heard—will ever hear: 


A river running over stones, 
A dim cathedral’s organ tones, 


The rythmic paddle as it dips, — 
The passing hail of passing ships, 


Bells tinkling on returning kine, 
The whisper of a swaying pine, 














And so longing also am I; 


A Heaven all sunshine, a Heaven all love, 
Sut I don’t want to wait till I die. 


Yes, I long for-a Heaven of joy and of mirth, 
And I'll try to help make it right here on the 


earth. 


POET’S EPIGRAMS 


“Disappointment does not 


getting too little but from wanting too 


much.” 


“There is a lot of hard luck that is only 


lack of hard work.” 


| “Finishing one thing is better than start- 


ing ten.” 


The break of ripples on the beach, 
The sighs of hearts too full for speech, 


A far-off bird song in the wild, 
The happy laughter of a child, 


The patter of a gentle rain, 


come from 


A cricket calling in the lane, 


The drip of water from the eaves, 
The rustle walking in the leaves, 


A ukelele in the dark, § 


A fountain playing in a park, 


The tone that lingers after chimes, 


Some song remembered from old times— 


So sad we are, so hard to please, 


Yet we have heard them—all of these. 





NEWS AND 
VIEWS OF 





50 YEARS AGO 


From the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 








The sale of stray logs coming 
into the St. Paul boom is to 
occur in St. Paul, May 18. Logs 
are still being turned over the 
falls, and despite the shortage 
the probabilities are that there 
will be between 3,000,000 and 
7,000,000 feet go over the falls 
this year. The logs find a 
ready sale down the river, es- 
pecially while so little is being 
done at Beef Slough as is the 
case at the present time. 

* 7 * 

Since the Pennsylvania floods, 
which carried millions of feet 
of logs and lumber down some 
of the big streams, newspapers 
along the route have contained 
various advertisements embel- 
lished with queer-looking figures 
of infinite variety suggestive 
of Egyptian hieroglyphics. They 
represent the private marks of 
different log owners. A glance 
at a small collection of them is 
enough to show that great in- 
genuity must be exercised in 
devising all these marks. Not 
only must each owner have a 
mark separate and distinctive 
from the hundreds of others in 
use on a particular stream, but 
in Pennsylvania it is customary 
to have an entirely different 
set of marks for oak, pine and 





hemlock. And when it is con- 
sidered that these innumerable 
and confusing brands are af- 
fixed to logs scattered all along 
the flooded territory, it is evi- 
dent that the work of restoring 
the floatage to the rightful 
owners is no small task. 


* * - 


John C. Yawkey, who used 
to be in the pine land business 
at Minneapolis, is over at Ha- 
zlehurst, Wis., seventy miles 
north of Wausau, where his 
brother, Cy Yawkey, John C. 
Lee and William C. Yawkey, of 
Detroit, have organized the 
Yawkey & Lee Lumber Co. and 
are building a mill which will 
be running by July. 

* * a 


The Johnstown, Pa., disaster, 
eclipsing all the horrors of the 
battlefield, has stirred the sym- 
pathies of the people far and 
wide, contributions of money 
and necessities having been 
immediate, spontaneous and 
liberal. During the past week 
the Chicago lumbermen have 


been actively engaged in swell- 


ing the relief fund, several 
thousand dollars having been 
turned over to Mayor Cregier, 
through the Lumber Yard 





Dealers’ Association and other 
sources. 
* * * 

Citizens of Red Lake Falls, 
Minn., are reported to have in- 
dulged in a celebration a few 
days ago over the prospect of 
an early opening up of the Red 
Lake reservation, containing 
several billion feet of pine tim- 
ber. A commission has been 
at work securing the signatures 
of the Indians, and all but a 
small part of the reservation is 
said to have been ceded to the 
United States. It is expected 
that a large portion of the pine 
will be cut and marketed 
within the next two years. 

* * *” 


The Grand Ronde Lumber 
Co., La Grande, Ore., has 
changed the natural course of 
the Grand Ronde for a mile and 
a half, and created a mill pond 
that will hold 7,000,000 feet of 
logs. Flood dams will be built. 
A timber tract of about 800,- 
000,000 feet is 25 miles away. 
The sawmill building is ready 
for the machinery and _ the 
plant will be ready for opera- 
tion by fall. The company will 
cut about 200,000 feet daily, 
the lumber to be seasoned and 
dressed before shipment. 
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| Yellow Pine 


“THAT'S the lumber | like 
to sell. It makes good 
every time” 


There's no getting away from the fact that 
Wier Long Leaf is the good lumber for all 
structural uses. It has the strength and 
stamina, the toughness and endurance. It's 
good business to supply your customers with 
this kind of lumber. It builds prestige and 
profit for you. We supply practically every- 
thing in Long Leaf. 


Aristocrat of Structural Woods. 





Appalachian 


HARDWOODS 


Lumber of distinguished 
beauty and serviceabilty 


We specialize in Oak and Poplar. 


Soft-textured high-quality Appal- 
achian lumber, well-manufactured. 
Careful attention to inquiries and 
orders, Let us hear from you. 


WILDERNESS 
LUMBER CO. 


NALLEN, W. VA. 


CHAPMAN & DEWEY 
LUMBER COMPANY 


* Memphis, Tenn. * 


Manufacturers of high grade 


OAK FLOORING 


AND 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


from famous St. Francis Basin 


Wire for quotations. 
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We do not make the Most 
Oak Flooring, but we Do 
make the BEST 





OAK FLOORING 


--CAREFULLY SELECTED LUMBER-- 
--PROPERLY KILN DRIED -- 
--PRECISION MACHINED -- 


INSURES BEAUTY, FINISH AND 
UTILITY 


W. R. WRAPE STAVE COMPANY 


Post Office Box 182 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


Lumber Company, 
Manufacturers of 


“BILTMORE” 
FLOORING 


“BILTMORE” 
HARD WOODS 


Yellow Poplar— 
Basswood, Chest- 
nut, etc. 


Pisgah Forest, N.C. 


HARD 


AND BIRCH 


Qu 
FLOORIN G 


Our new flooring plant is equipped 
with the most improved type machines. 
You'll appreciate the better manufacture 
and superior quality of WELLS Flooring. 
Try a car now at low prices. 


&SWWVELLS 


LUMBER COMPANY 


MAM YFAO TYRE R SS 











MENOMINEE MICHIGAN. 
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Eastern Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, Mass., June 26.—For the first time 
in many months there has been a distinct up- 
ward trend in lumber bookings and prices of 
many items, especially Douglas fir and hemlock 
and eastern spruce. The price movement was 
initiated by the western woods and they were 
promptly followed by spruce. The show of new 
market strength started a buying movement 
that has swelled order files at the spruce mills, 
and has caused a lively scramble to cover re- 
quirements at the West Coast mills, and for ship 
space. 

Home building activities in the 39 cities and 
16 largest towns in Massachusetts in May 
reached a value of $4,076,502, a gain of 15.7 
percent over April. This included 311 one- 
family dwellings, and 22 two-families. Of 
the total, 49.7 percent was for new residences, 
14.3 percent nonresidential, and 36 percent for 
modernization and repairs. New homes valua- 
tion was only 14 percent greater than that of 
alterations and repairs. This was the chief 
subject for discussion at a gathering of the 
dealers held at the Hotel Kenmore on June 15, 
when the slogan was adopted “Fix up your 
home. Modernize outside and inside.” U. M. 
(Monte) Carleton, of Dix Lumber Co., Cam- 
bridge, presided and the principal speaker was 
L. Sheldon Daly, promotion manager of FHA, 
who outlined plans for home modernization and 
property improvement with private loans in- 
sured by FHA. Other speakers were Henry 
G. Brown, FHA public relations director for 
New England, and J. M. (Jim) Haley from 
the home office at Rochester, N. Y., of North- 
eastern Retail association. The dealers present 
voiced thier approval of FHA. Co-operative 
banks in this State wrote in excess of $3,750,000 
of new mortgage business on residential prop- 
erty in May. 

Early last week the ban on Canadian shingles 
was Officially lifted, and the way cleared for 
moving shipments to consignees. 

The U. S. Maritime Commission has invited 
bids for a ten-year lease of Army Base on the 
south side of Boston harbor, built during the 
World war at a cost of $8,000,000. For the 
past five years it has been leased and operated 
by Piers Operating Co. A portion will be re- 
tained by the Government. The Commission 
has recently installed two modern Gantry cranes 
to expedite the handling of intercoastal lumber 
cargoes. Piers Operating Co., Boston Tide- 
water Terminals (Inc.); and a New York con- 
cern are the three bidders for the ten-year lease. 

WEST COAST WoOODS—Receipts of fir 
and hemlock by water at Boston docks thus 
far in June total 7,754,029 feet, a gain of 
more than a million over May and against 
an average in June in the previous ten years 
of 8,028,232 feet. Every intercoastal office 
here reports a substantial increase in book- 
ings and at clear advance over early June 
prices. Most sales of ordinary dimension 
schedules of fir are at the discount from 
page 16 of the West Coast list of $9@9.50, 
but a number of the larger mills have made 
the c. i. f. discount to local dealers $8.50 
These figures apply to orders for direct mill 
shipment. Whether the tendency of dealers 
to order more freely reflects heavier de- 
liveries from the yards, or is encouraged by a 
show of price strength at mills, the fact re- 
mains that sales here have increased sharply 
for the first time in many months, and we 
have a sellers’ in place of a buyers’ market. 
The discount on hemlock dimension is $12. 
Amount of unsold at terminals has dropped 
sharply. On small lots at distribution yards, 
the dealer pays $1 less for over 2,000 feet 
than for smaller lots. All grades and sizes 
of boards are scarce and sell at a premium of 
50 cents over May prices, with the No. 2 at 
$25.50@27, and No. 3 at $23.50@24. Advices 
indicate a growing scarcity of available ves- 
sel space. 


EASTERN SPRUCE—The combination ot 


an increasing home demand for. spruce, 
limited production, and heavy buying in the 
Provinces.for shipment to England has car- 
ried the price list $1 above the May level 
on most items. An order for 3x9-inch dimen- 
sion in 18- and 20-foot lengths f. a. s at St. 
John, N. B., for shipment to Ireland at $43.50 
was placed last week. Vessel space from 
Bay of Fundy ports to England is available 
at 65@70 shillings per standard (1,980 feet). 
Two-inch spruce dimension delivered at Bos- 
ton rate points has been advanced to: 2x3- 
inch, $30; 4- and 5-inch, $31; 6- and T7-inch, 
$33; up to $40 for the 2x10- and 12-inch. 
Dry inch boards, rough or dressed, are in 
scant supply and firm at $31 for the 4-inch; 
5-inch, $33; 6- and 7-inch, $35; 8- and 9-inch, 
$36 and 10-inch, $40. Two-inch furring, 
bundled, is delivered at $28.50, and the 3-inch 
$1 higher. All active mills have full order 
files, and in most cases have sold production 
well into August. The big Madawaska mill 
at Van Buren, Me., will exhaust its log sup- 


’ ply in a few weeks and will close for the 


season, but its newer mill at Arnold Pond, 
near Megantic, cutting 80,000 feet a day, will 
continue active. 


LATH AND SHINGLES—The call for lath 
is active, with the 1%-inch at $3.50@3.75, 
and the wider at $4@4.50 Eastern white 
cedar shingles sell freely at $4.25 for extras; 
$3.85 for clears; and $3 for the 2nd clears or 
clear walls. Prices of West Coast red cedar 
shingles, delivered to New England points by 
rail, are in close harmony on both sides of 
the border, with the 18-inch Perfections 
quoted at $4.85@4.95, and the 16-inch 5X 
No. 1 at $4.40@4.50; No. 2 at $3.57@3.65, and 
No. 3 at $3.02@3.05. 


EASTERN HARDWOODS—Curtailed pro- 
duction of maple and birch at most plants 
in the Adirondacks and in eastern Canada, 
coupled with steadily increasing volume, is 
bringing supply and demand into closer bal- 
ance than at any time in the past five years. 
Furniture factories are running on lower 
and medium priced goods that call for all of 
the merchantable grades of birch and maple. 
Many mills have covered their season’s pro- 
duction by orders and are out of the market, 
and the remaining better mills are holding 
inch FAS birch or maple at $78@80, though 
there are small-mill offerings at $10 and 
even $15 less. There have been few if any 
transactions in heel maple, for the new sea- 
son at the heel shops which open in July. 
Shippers are informed that the new sizes, 
2% and 9/4, will continue to be used freely. 


PINE BOXBOARDS—The call for inch 
round edge at box shops is slow in a sharp 
trading market. Lots have been delivered by 
truck to box shops in the Boston area as 
low as $13, but most sales are at a range of 
$11@15 at mill yard. There have been sales 
of log run delivered at Boston points at 
$16@17, a grade that is being turned to by 
some of the large box companies. The re- 
quirement of the Federal Salvage officials 
that hurricane-felled logs when reduced to 
lumber must be square edged is being more 
generally followed by the independent opera- 
tors, with the result that the supply of 
round edge is not excessive, though the 
quality is lower. 


Fire on June 19 destroyed the sawmill and 
box shop of Putnam Bros., in Charlton, Mass., 
with a loss of $5,000. A large amount of lum- 
ber and logs stored on the premises was saved. 


Harry B. Stebbins, of H. B. Stebbins- 
Leatherbee Co., Boston, has settled his family 
at their summer home in Duxbury, on the south- 
shore. 


A contract has just been awarded by the 
Treasury Department to the J. L. Robinson 
Construction Co., of Baltimore, at $134,000, for 
the erection of a forestry building at Laconia, 
N. H. The job must be completed in 240 days. 


Joseph W. Gerrity, long active in the whole- 
sale lumber market at Boston, with offices at 
161 Devonshire Street, with Mrs. Gerrity and 
their son Frank, who graduated from Harvard 
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last week, will spend the season at their summer 
home in York Harbor, Me. 


H. R. Silk and E. C. Anderson, of Newton, 
Mass., and Lloyd Ritvo have incorporated as 
Charles Kenneth Anderson (Inc.) for a retail 
lumber business in Newton. 


H. Wentworth Shepard, of Shepard & Morse 
Lumber Co., and Elmer L. Gibbs, Boston, have 
closed their homes in Newton and, with their 
families, are established for the summer at their 
shore homes in Megansett, facing on Buzzards 
Bay. “Mr. Shepard’s speedy schooner Amber- 
jack is already in commission. 


Will S. Fuller, head of G. Fuller & Son 
Lumber Co., in Brighton, Mass., leaves July 1 
for Cape Porpoise, Me., where he will be a 
guest for the summer at the Hotel Langford. 


Norfolk, Va. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE —Demand for 
dressed lumber has been active, but for rough 
there has been very little, if any, demand. 
At present prices the mills producing rough 
can not afford to take their stock to custom 
planing mills and re-ship it. But improve- 
ment in prices of dressed lumber materially 
aids rough lumber. There has been a better 
demand for mixed truck-loads and carloads 
of dressed Bé&better pine and prices for 
first-class stock have been very good. In fact, 
some of the good mills are now oversold on 
a number of widths and grades. Demand 
for rough box, either edge or stock widths, 
is small. Box manufacturers find business 
far from brisk. Retail yards have been able 
thus far to get sufficient rough air dried 
lumber from small mills at very low prices. 
There has been a very good demand for 
dressed framing in mixed carlots for quick 
shipment. Much of this lumber is wanted 
grade-marked for Government projects. 
Dimension, 2x6- and 12-inch has advanced $1 
recently, and 2x4-, 8- and 10-inch have gone up 
50 cents; 18- and 20-foot lengths are scarce 
at any price. Air dried roofers have also 
been very active, with particular emphasis on 
6-inch, on which many mills are now over- 
sold. Recent quotations have been on the 
basis of $16 for 6-inch; $16.50@17 for 8-inch; 
$15.50@16 for 10-inch and $16.50@17 for 
12-inch, f. 0. b. cars, Georgia Main Line rate. 
Mills in North Carolina are getting $17 to 
$17.50 for 6-inch. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


There is a better feeling in building and retail 
lumber circles, in large measure because of 
amendments to the National Housing Act that 
have so assured suburban developers that scores 
of their projects have been advanced to active 
work. At retail yards, inquiry and orders are 
now expanding rapidly. Wholesalers’ sales vol- 
ume has increased steadily over the past two 
weeks. This is particularly true as to West 
Coast fir and hemlock by water, and as to 
eastern spruce, and prices of both these lines 
have made clear gains, fir by fully 50 cents 
and eastern spruce by at least $1. Several 
of the leading mills on the West Coast have 
gone to the price base which brings the 
c.i.f. delivered discount at New York to $8.50 
from page 16 of List 32, but the average run 
of mill shipment orders is at discounts rang- 
ing from $9 to $9.50. Receipts in June will 
exceed the May total, but parcels are moving 
out as rapidly as landed, and spot stocks of 
dimension have been sharply cut down. There 
is a real scarcity of boards. Some offices are 
holding No. 2 boards cif. the dock at 
$26.50@27, but they are available at 50 cents 
to $1 less. Most sales of No. 3 are at 
$23@23.50. There are small offerings of 
British Columbia 50/50 boards at $26.50@27. 
The report persists that the British Colum- 
bia long lumber mills—due to heavy demand 
from England and the Orient—have with- 
drawn completely from the Atlantic coast 
markets. It is also reported that vessel 
Space is well taken up, though the inter- 
coastal rate continues at $14. 

Eastern spruce is in a strong price posi- 
tion, and the yards are buying freely of both 
dimension and boards for both car and cargo 
delivery. Cargo spruce dimension is offered 
as low as $28 in sizes up to 8-inch, with 
random lots selling as low as $26.50 and $27. 
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On carload lots of small dimension delivered 
at Harlem River points, there has been an ad- 
vance of $1 from early June prices. Of 2x3- 
and 2x4-inch, 8- to 16-feet, most sales are at 
$32@33 up to $41@42 for the 2x10- and 2x12- 
inch. Production is coveréd six to eight 
weeks in advance. Dry boards are well sold 
up and firm. For the 6- and 7-inch dressed 
boards, most offices quote $37, but there have 
been sales at $1 under this figure. The 1x4- 
and 1x5-inch are offered at $33@35. 

Most hardwoods have been inactive, but 
production is low, and the mills have been 
able to hold prices steady for birch, maple 
and gum. The outlook for sales to the fur- 
niture factories improved last week when the 
National Retail Furniture Association re- 
ported a gain of 26 percent in retail sales 
in May as compared with May of last year. 
Buying has been limited to low and me- 
dium priced goods, but, indicating low in- 
ventories over the country, it was significant 
that most orders specified delivery within 
thirty days. 
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Baltimore, Md. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—The movement 
has slowed up a little, now that many struc- 
tures have gotten under way. The yards, 
however, are still placing an impressive 
amount of business, to which box manufac- 
turers are making a substantial addition. 
Quotations show only small changes, the list 
being fairly well sustained. 


LONGLEAF PINE—The movement con- 
tinues to improve, with even the achieve- 
ments of some months in 1938 exceeded. 
Prices are in the main satisfactory. 


WEST COAST WOODS — Conditions 
slowly improving. 
large. 


HARDWOODS—tTrade does not show a ma- 
terial gain but appears to be holding up well. 
The needs of woodworking establishments 
are not heavy. Export business is poor. Prices 
are unchanged. 
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BRIGHT LUMBER 
COSTS NO MORE 












NOTICE 
DIFFERENCE! 


Lower part was 
dipped in Dowicide. 
See how bright and 
free from stain it is. 


CHICAGO 


Dip with DOWICIDE 


UMBER 


freshly cut in a DOWICIDE cold water solution. The 

entire cost is about 13c per M bd. ft.—a cost which 
pays for itself because the lumberman avoids the accumu- 
lation of unsalable discolored boards. Every piece of lum- 
ber is bright, quick selling and satisfies customers. 


can be permanently free from sap stain 
and mold fungi by dipping it when 


Thus BRIGHT Dowicide-dipped lumber costs NO MORE! 
Write for folder giving full details. 


Manufactured by the DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
A. D. CHAPMAN & CO.., Inc., Distributors 


NEW ORLEANS 





AL—7-1-39 





the ONLY time-proved An 


stain and Mold Chemical 
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Seattle, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Demand is fair to 
good, with no surplus stocks anywhere. 
Shutdowns over July 4 are expected to fur- 
ther reduce mill assortments. 


RAIL—A very good volume of lumber is 
moving, and for the most part it is ordered 
direct from mills. Bulk of the business comes 
from retail yards, which do not haggle over 
established prices provided they can get 
quick shipment of mixed cars. Large-city 
yards are buying straight cars at a discount. 
Many mills are short of staple stocks; stocks 
of various items of uppers in 4- and 6-inch 
lengths are small, and some mills have none. 
Rail prices are steady and firm. 


INTERCOASTAL—Good demand continues. 
Prices are up 50 cents to $1 over quotations 
of thirty days ago. Indications are that the 
lumber shipped is moving rapidly into con- 
sumption. The outlook is the best since 
the summer of 1937. 


CALIFORNIA —The San Francisco dock 
strike and the strike of lumber yard workers 
in Los Angeles are temporarily slowing up 
movement of lumber in these areas. There is 
some thirty days’ supply of unsold lumber 
on the docks at San Pedro, and it is being 
reduced gradually. A strong consumer de- 
mand continues in the State. 


EXPORT—Export demand has been better 
the past fortnight. The United Kingdom has 
been buying extensively, mostly 2x4-inch 
No. 1 common fir and hemlock and some 
clears, while considerable merchantable has 
been ordered by South America. 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS—Buying is normal 
to slightly better. Government projects and 
home building are consuming good amounts 
of lumber. 


RED CEDAR SIDING—A brisk movement 
continues, with orders coming from all con- 
suming areas. The Atlantic Coast is taking 
good amounts, mostly by rail. Prices on 
6-inch “Clear,” “A” and “B” %-inch bevel 
siding have advanced $1 and %-inch clear 
bungalow siding, in 8- and 10-inch widths 
has advanced $1. 


SHINGLES—This market is holding its 
own, with prices virtually unchanged. Pro- 
duction and stocks are well balanced. 


LOGS—Fir of merchantable grade 
very strong; fir log prices are $10@11; 
$16@17 and $22@23. Hemlock is firm at $10, 
and cedar logs at $18 and $30. Supplies are 
adequate. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


COASTWISE MOVEMENT—tThe Pacific 
Lumber Carriers’ Association reports the 
movement of 89,343,500 feet of lumber from 
Pacific Northwest ports to California points 
during May, 1939, compared with 89,131,800 
feet in April, and 81,900,500 feet in May, 1938. 
Distribution was as follows: 
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Feet 

Mam PVARCIwCe BAF soc cccccevcs 17,980,900 
NET .aNinsn wetnse enna caeeen 678,900 
Pe NL vce cncoeeswewawe 676,000 
Los Angeles Harbor............ 64,839,400 
EN 6 ns tack ee nwrdnbe ceuee 3,052,800 
Se TED eG arwaleceeee see wwews 2,115,500 

WE sob satdedeategeenaeceuad 89,343,500 


The May movement to Los Angeles was 4,158,- 
700 feet above that of April, while the May 
movement to San Francisco was 2,544,700 
feet less than the April. Tabulations show 
movement to Los Angeles has increased pro- 
gressively for four months, while the reverse 
has been true at San Francisco for three 
months. 


LUMBER RECEIPTS —April lumber re- 
ceipts at Port of Oakland were approximately 
the same as for the same month last year, 
but slightly under those of March of the cur- 
rent year. It is pointed out that the lumber 
yards and mills are well provided with stock, 
hence the receipts are being maintained at 
about the level needed to keep the building 
trade supplied with current needs. 


LUMBER AND BUILDING MATERIALS 
SALES—Retail lumber and building materials 
sales in CALIFORNIA during May, 1939, 
showed a gain of 4.4 percent over the same 
month last year; retail furniture sales were 
7.3 percent greater than those of May a year 
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Market News from Am 


ago. WASHINGTON retail lumber and build- 
ing materials sales in May of this year were 
26.3 percent greater than for the same month 
last year. OREGON retail lumber and build- 
ing materials sales in May this year were 27.5 
percent above those for same month in 1938. 
Retail lumber and building materials sales 
in the EIGHT MOUNTAIN STATES were con- 
siderably higher than in May, 1938. 


LUMBER SHIPMENTS—San Francisco Cus- 
toms district figures show lumber with value 
of $211,138 was exported during April, 1939. 

CONFERENCE RATES—The Pacific Coast- 
European Conference announced the basic 
rate of 60 shillings on lumber moving from 
the Pacific Coast to the United Kingdom and 


Continent was extended to apply through 
September (seaboard clearance); the rate 
was to have expired in August. Decision 


to extend rate to September is said to have 
been influenced to considerable degree by 
recent reports that mills in the Puget Sound 
and Columbia River area have received sud- 
den strong demand for common lumber from 
the United Kingdom, the spurt evidenced at 
United States ports being result of an over- 
flow of orders which British Columbia mills 
are unable to handle. 

Through the Pacific Coast-River Plate- 
Brazil Conference, an increase in the charge 
for manifest fees from $1 to $1.50 was an- 
nounced, on shipments from Pacific Coast 
to Argentine, to go into effect July 1. The 
fee increase is due to newly-enacted regula- 
tions by the Argentine government. 


CALIFORNIA PINES—The Ponderosa and 
sugar pine markets have shown some im- 
provement. With orders picking up, prices 
have been firming. Stocks are getting in 
better supply, with dry lumber becoming 
more plentiful. While the export trade con- 
tinues pretty good, it has slackened some- 
what. 
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Tacoma, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Because of the 
Fourth of July shutdown, all divisions of 
trade are evidencing the customary slump. 
Prices have been fairly steady, but orders 
from private buyers have not been abundant. 
Government buying has been responsible for 
much of the current’ business. Logging 
camps have been operating steadily, and log 
stocks are ample. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


SOUTHWESTERN MARKET — Business 
showed some signs of revival during the last 
few weeks, and notably encouraging was an 
advance in price lists. The depletion of re- 
tail stocks accounted for brisk buying. Gen- 
eral building has been good throughout the 
district. The movement to rural points has 
not been particularly large, because the 
wheat harvest receives all the attention of 
farmers. Retail sales of 155 yards in the 
tenth Federal Reserve district in May were 
13.4 percent ahead of those of a year ago, 
and the gain for the first five months was 
11.8 percent. Inventories June 1 were 7.5 
percent smaller than those of a year ago. 


SOUTHERN PINE—More favorable weather 
has permitted mills to build up inventories 
and assortments are good. Stocks of 2x10- 
inch, 12- and 14-foot lengths, however, are 
scarce. Big mills have ample stocks of 2x4- 
inch, 16-foot length in No. 2. No. 3 boards 
are not so plentiful. Upper grades were a 
shade easier in price, while commons were 
about 50 cents higher. 

WESTERN PINE—A good pick-up in de- 
mand for Ponderosa was reported. Nos. 2 
and 3, notably 12-, 18- and 20-foot lengths, 
were scarce, while stocks of No. 4 were 








Turning unused attics and basements into smart attractive rooms with beautiful, panelled walls is not 
costly even though such a room, shown above, looks rich and expensive. Genuine cabinet veneers of 
walnut, mahogany, and Avodire, firmly fabricated to a backing of quarter-inch thick cane fiber board 
planks, make these economical and decorative Texbord wall finishes possible, according to the Celotex 
Corp., Chicago. A ceiling made of the same cane fiber material without a veneer finish accentuates 
the modern wall treatment through the clever use of exposed joints which form an important part of 
the design. An ingenious new "key joint" allows attractive squares and rectangles to be fitted to a 
Inexpensive to apply, the ceiling finish is also economical in 
use because it insulates against wasteful winter heat losses and summer heat infiltration, as it decorates. 
Tiny air cells trapped within the cane fibers, from which the material is made, form one of the most 


nicety around a center sand blasted unit. 


efficient insulating agencies 
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normal. Prices of Nos. 2 and 3 boards were 
higher. There was no change in prices of 
shop items. 


OAK FLOORING—Advances ranging up- 
ward to $4 and more were recorded in floor- 
ing prices during the last few weeks. Fac- 
tories have a good back-log of orders. The 
general undertone is strong. 


HARDWOODS—The market 
signs of coming to life. Furniture manu- 
facturers placed orders more liberally, but 
still not in any great volume. There has 
been a resistance to further concessions, and 
prices are steady. 


showed some 


CYPRESS—tThere was little change in the 
market. Mill assortments are good and 
mixed cars are shipped promptly. 


SHINGLES—tThe resumption of imports of 
Canadian shingles placed a damper on the 
market for a few days, but prices were not 
affected. Sales volume continues good, espe- 
cially in the Southwest, where heavy rains 
have caused considerable roof damage this 
season. 


DOUGLAS FIR—A number of mills were 
reported to be oversold and No. 2 grades rose 
50 cents to $1. Nos. 1 and 2 were oversold. 
About the only weakness is in prices on sur- 
pluses of bundled uppers. Mill inventories, 
in most cases, are low. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


SOUTHERN PINE— Manufacturers have 
been able to increase production since let-up 
in rains, though the weather is extremely 
hot. Contractors are running behind sched- 
ules, and mills are about as far behind on 
shipments. Considering the delays, demand 
seems sluggish. Sales are of badly mixed 
cars. Industrial and railroad takings are 
small, and Government purchases at the low- 
est point in months. Prices on dimension 
took another tumble to $13 for 2x6-inch, and 
$16 for 2x4-inch. Upper grades lost ground. 
“C” finish S4S is as low as $32 for 1x6- and 
1x8-inch, $45 for 1x5- and 1x10-inch, and 
$50 for 1x12-inch; B&better 1x6- and 8-inch 
is $38, 1x5- and 10-inch $50, and 1x12-inch 
$58@60. Spread between mill quotations is 
wide. 

Western pine mills in some instances have 
reduced lists, but most mills stand pat. Sugar 
pine producers, with many items short, are 
firm. Stocks of Ponderosa are _ reported 
broken... Most fir mills stick to list, which 
seems plenty low; heavy timbers are the 
items in largest demand. 


Shreveport, La. 


SOUTHERN PINE—The market here is 
rather quiet, as usually in June. Dealers are 
not buying very heavily, and there is much 
shopping around. Last month the mills 
shipped out as much as they manufactured, 
and most of them are holding prices firm on 
staple items. There is a continued shortage 
of items like shiplap, No. 2 common center 
matched flooring, and No. 2 dimension. Heavy 
rains in the mill section have caused no 
trouble thus far, while general rains in 
southern Texas have brought some increase 
of buying from dealers there. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—The market is 
quiet. Export trade, the bright spot all this 
year, has slowed down, but June is nearly 
always a dull month. Some gum and oak 
are moving right along; oak flooring manu- 
facturers have made a few rather heavy 
purchases. Prices continue practically un- 
changed and low. 


Warren, Ark. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE—The market for 
all items continues strong, with stocks of 
common considerably below normal. Prices 
in some instances are stronger, with the key 
items holding firm. No. 2, 6-inch has been 
sold in large quantities from $19.50@20, with 
8-inch $1 more. The demand has been slightly 
in excess of production at most mills. In- 
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erica’s Lumber Centers 


ventories at mills are low for this period, and 
continued rains will force some curtailment 
of logging. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS — Demand has 
exceeded production the entire year, yet the 
lowness of prices has caused some manufac- 
turers to curtail, and extremely heavy rains 
have prevailed in some sections. Some heavy 
purchases of sap gum have been reported, and 
both orders and shipments are in excess of 
production, but demand has not been large 
enough to take surplus items off the market. 
Flooring oak is quoted at considerably under 
cost of production. Inventories of finished 
flooring, particularly key items, are in most 
instances covered by orders. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The lumber trade has been fair lately, but 
does not show any great improvement over 
several weeks ago. Home construction has 
been making good gains in some suburban 
communities, but these have been offset by 
quiet in the larger cities, where high taxa- 
tion has reduced new construction, save that 
carried on by the Federal Government. 


HARDW OODS—tTrade is not as active as 
sometimes at this season, and most buying 
is for immediate needs. Furniture plants 
are not adding largely to stocks, and most 
other industrial consumers are buying hand 
to mouth. Wholesalers report that, while 
not altogether satisfactory, business is run- 
ning ahead of last year’s. 


WESTERN PINES—The closing down of 
mills for a few days around the Fourth is 
expected to create a little additional interest 
in purchases and a firming in the market. 
Common lumber is already none too plenti- 
ful at mills, and they are holding prices 


‘facturers 
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steady in most cases. 
mostly for present and 
needs. 


NORTHERN PINE—The market is feeling 
the effect of strong competition from sec- 
tions where surplus stocks exist, but assort- 
ments at mills are not large and they are not 
disposed to sacrifice prices. Retailers are 
confining purchases to immediate needs as 
a rule. 


Retailer buying is 
immediate future 


Memphis, Tenn. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—Demand con- 
tinues fairly good, running about 70 percent 
of normal productive capacity, but prices 
are still unsatisfactory. Buying is spotty, 
and principally of mixed cars. But statisti- 
cally the industry has improved its position 
tremendously. Since April, 1938, in no quar- 
ter has it produced as much lumber as it 


sold, and production, on a 44-hour basis, 
is now at around 50 percent of normal or 
less; for the last week it was 45 percent, 


while orders were 69 percent, and shipments 
were 67 percent. There has been a slackening 
in demand from overseas. Furniture manu- 
are still the largest domestic 
buyers. 


HARDWOOD FLOORING — Sales _ have 
jumped to the highest point since last Octo- 
ber. Oak flooring units with a normal pro- 
ductive capacity of 16,500,000 feet, had orders 
last week for more than 10,000,000 feet. 
Prices are said to be up from $1.50 to $2 
from those prevailing at the beginning of 
the month. Orders come from all parts of 
the United States. Flooring manufacturers 
are continuing to keep their production down 
far below sales and shipments, so are reduc- 
ing inventories. 





Aerial photographs of the entire Tahoe na- 
tional forest—first of California’s 18 national 
forests to be completely covered—are to be 
made by the California Region of the Forest 


Service. About 4,000 square miles will be 
photographed; elevation varies from 300 to 
10,800 feet. 








tomers for your products. 


trade. 





order blank. 








New Sales Opportunities 


—are available to you in Lumbermen's Red and Blue Book 
Service. The credit rating book is the recognized directory 
of the lumber and woodworking industries, as well as the 
recognized credit authority in these industries. 
mented Twice-A-Week, it is kept right up-to-date both as 
to listed names and credit ratings. 
promptly of new concerns starting up—new potential cus- 


Investigate this service of credit informa- 
tion and sales aids. Use it for 30 days ON 
APPROVAL and learn at first hand why 
it is used by so many of the lumbermen 
and others who sell to the same classes of 


Write our nearest office for full information and approval 


Our Collection Department will be glad to col- 
lect your delinquent accounts whether or not 
you use the credit service. 


LLumbermen’s Credit Association Inc. 
608 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO—99 Wall St., NEW YORK CITY 


Supple- 


You: are advised 
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LUMBER DEALERS!! 
Like Picking 


MONEY 


Off the Floor 







Free! Hundreds of 
your fellow dealers 
have 


helped build a 
sure- merchandis- 
ing plan full of new 
ideas and _ profit- 
~~ Proven methods. Get 
gett your copy today. 









Gay yn 


te! 
It is the New Lincoln Plan, and 
will boost your paint and finishing 
supply sales sky-high. Forces more 
lumber and building material sales. 
Gets many new customers you would 
otherwise miss. 

The New Lincoln Plan in- 
cludes the famous Lincoly 
Speed-O-Lite sander rental 
service that alone brings up 
to $5 per day in rental money 
from carpenters, contractors, 
floor sanding men and others. 
\ New free advertising maferial 


make BIG PROFITS from the 
very first day! 


MORE Rentals! EXTRA Profits! 
with the Lincoln Dustless Disc Sander! 


New! Every carpenter 
and contractor needs it 
and wants it and will pay 
you up to $3 per day to 
use. Both sanders bring $8 
per day rental money, alone. 







— - aan 
Fleedtight 


Your fellow dealers have 
proved it. The Lincoln 
Plan will build your busi- 


Weighs 
ness, too, It’s Free! Write! 


WRITE TODAY for Full Details of the Lincoln Plan 
FREE TRIAL—Pay Out of Profits Offer—Circulars 









TALLY SHEETS with 
Waterproof Lines 


Samples and Catalog 
on Request 


Tally Cards Rules 
Crayon Gauges 
Rule Cases Hammer Stamps 


Pickaroons Marking Sticks 

Car Movers Leather Aprons 

Tally Pencils Load Binders 
Books for Lumbermen 


FRANK R. BUCK & CO. 


2133 Touhy Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Car Door Lumber Rollers Sectional Board Rules 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 


332 $. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE HARRISON 0366 








Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
1321 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 
A rating guide to the Contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County dealers 
Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 





Letterheads—Envelopes—Statements 1,000 
$2.55; 2,000 $4.75; 5,000 $10.50. Terms: Net 
10 days, postage prepaid. 

Samples FREE 


MAYFIELD PRINTING CO., - Mayfield, Ky. 





p>— PRINTING— 
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Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 


and OFFICE 








V. P. Childress has been named sales man- 
ager of the flooring department of the Mobile 
River Saw Mill Co., Mount Vernon, Ala. 


E. S. Engan of Engan-Braun Lumber Co., 
Fort Atkinson, Wis., has been elected president 
of the newly organized Chamber of Commerce 
in his town. 


The Bond Lumber & Building Supply Co. 
has opened for business at 24-30 South Bond 
Street in Baltimore, Md., with Abie Mazor 
as proprietor. 


F. H. Hulbert, secretary-treasurer of Ameri- 
can Mill Co., Aberdeen, Wash., recently visited 
the Golden Gate International Exposition at 
San Francisco with his wife and four children. 


A new refreshment stand recently donated 
for the baseball diamond at DeGraff by Maurice 
Albaugh of the Quincy (Ohio) Lumber Co. 
has brought him a lot of good will from sport 
enthusiasts. 


Ben C. Varner of the Varner Lumber Co., 
Dallas, Tex., plans to visit the concern’s con- 
nections in San Francisco, Portland, Ore., Ta- 
coma, Seattle and Vancouver shortly after the 
first of July. 


George Pope, Jr., president, and Charles R. 
Wheeler, executive vice president, of Pope & 
Talbot Lumber Co., San Francisco, have re- 
turned to their offices after a month’s business 
trip to Europe. 


Clay Brown, manager of Smith Wood-Prod- 
ucts, Inc. at Coquille, Ore. is on a goodwill 
trip through the East, calling on trade connec- 
tions. Mr. Brown stopped at the Baltimore 
Lumber Co. while in the Maryland city. 


Effner Miller of Rapid City, S. D., has been 
named auditor for the C. E. McGowan Lumber 
Co., which has offices in several Grant, Roberts 
and Day county towns. He succeeds Walter 
Lowthian who was recently named manager of 
the firm. 


W. W. Woodbridge, secretary-manager of 
the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, is spending the 
major portion of the summer inspecting manu- 
facture of shingles at member mills. He has 
called on about 60 mills, and hopes to visit all 
of them. 


Melvin Pedersen, draftsman, has joined the 
staff of the Cavanaugh Lumber Co. in Tacoma, 
Wash., according to Cecil C. Cavanaugh, man- 
ager of the company. Mr. Pedersen will work 
with Don Paine, head of the home planning 
department of the company. 


Roy Edwards, head of the Basley Lumber 
Co., at Newtonville, Mass., was agreeably sur- 
prised when on June 19 he received a check for 
$20 from a resident of Boston to whom he 
loaned that sum twenty years ago when both 
were serving in the Canadian forces in France 
during the World War. 


U. Ishii of the lumber department of Ameri- 
can Factors, Ltd., Lihue Stores, T. H., plans 
to spend a three-months leave of absence visit- 
ing the San Francisco and New York fairs and 
other interesting places in the United States. 
He and his wife also plan to inspect the red- 
wood mills before returning home. 


Richard P. Baer & Co. of Baltimore, Md., 
announce that John C. Hays of New York 
City is now connected with the company as its 
exclusive salesman in the Gotham territory, and 
will open an office in the metropolitan area soon. 
Mr. Hays, who has been connected with the 
industry for 20 years, will have a complete line 


of West Coast products, hardwood and southern 
yellow pine to offer. 


Lee Leslie Doud, son of Mr. and Mrs. Lee 
L. Doud of Tacoma, Wash., was graduated 
from Menlo school at Menlo Park, Calif., early 
in June. Mr. Doud is president of the Defiance 
Lumber Co. While a student at Menlo, young 
Doud was active in dramatics, was secretary- 
treasurer of the student body and participated 
in football and track. 


E. O. Akerson, a former Minnesota resident, 
has been appointed manager of the John Dower 
Lumber Co. retail yard in Sumner, Wash. He 
has had 20 years’ experience in the retail lum- 
ber business. Carl Hagen, who formerly man- 
aged the Sumner yard, has gone to Orting, 
Wash., where he will be associated with the 
Upper Valley Lumber Co. 


K. C. Childers, manager of the Breece Lum- 
ber & Supply Co., Albuquerque, N. M., has re- 
turned from a three weeks’ trip to Annapolis, 
Md., where he saw his son, Clark, graduate 
from the U. S. Naval Academy. Accompanied 
by Mrs. Childers and a younger son, Tom, 
he later visited New York City and Niagara 
Falls. 


H. R. Condon, vice president of the Wood 
Preserving Corp., has been transferred from the 
company’s Philadelphia office to the general 
office in Pittsburgh, it is announced by W. F. 
Munnikuysen, president. He was formerly in 
charge of the corporation’s eastern division, and 
is a past president of the American Wood- 





Steel Concern Names 
New Promotion Manager 


Kokomo, INnp., June 26.—Joseph A. DeLo has 
been appointed ‘sales promotion and advertis- 
ing manager of the 
Continental Steel Corp., 
here, though only 
thirty -four years old. 
Mr. DeLo has _ been 
with the steel concern 
since 1932. Formerly 
assistant advertising 
manager, he was espe- 





J. A. DELO, 
Kokomo, Ind.; 


Named Advertising 
Manager 





cially active in de- 
veloping dealer outlets 
and in sales promotion 
in the farm field. Pre- 
vious. to 1932, Mr. De- 
Lo was engaged in 
newspaper work in Ko- 
komo, and elsewhere in 
the middle West as edi- 
tor and advertising manager. He was gradu- 
ated from Indiana University in 1929, where he 
majored in journalism and advertising. 








Preservers’ Association. Mr. Condon’s new 
duties will be concerned with activities through- 
out the United States. 


After serving Tekamah, Neb., and adjacent 
territory for 62 years, the E. W. Bryant Co. 
has ceased to exist, having been purchased by 
the Howell Lumber Co. which has its head- 
quarters in Fairbury, Neb. A. B. Rice, who 
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has been manager of the Bryant yard for seven- 
teen years, has been retained as manager by the 
Howell organization. The E. W. Bryant Co. 
was one of the oldest business concerns in its 
section of the State. 





Named General Sales Manager 
of Large Corporation 


The appointment of Marvin Greenwood as 
general sales manager of the Celotex Corp., 
Chicago, has been announced by Henry W. 
Collins, vice president 
in charge of merchan- 
dising. He succeeds J. 
Z. Hollmann, who is on 
a leave of absence be- 
cause of ill health. Mr. 
Hollmann will return to 





MARVIN 
GREENWOOD, 
Chicago; 
Promoted by The 
Celotex Corp. 





the company in an ex- 
ecutive capacity later. 

Mr. Greenwood has 
been associated with the 
Celotex Corp. since 
1925, and has had an 
active part in the con- 
cern’s growth. He 
started with the com- 
pany at the time it launched its first national 
sales and advertising campaign, and his ad- 
vancement has been steady. After handling 
sales correspondence in the Chicago office, he 
became general assistant to the sales manager. 
In 1936, he was made manager of the St. Louis 
branch, and two years later was brought back 
to the general office as assistant general sales 
manager. 





California Redwood Distributors Ltd. an- 
nounce the appointment of O. S. Murphy as 
their sales supervisor in Iowa, Illinois and In- 
diana, and of L. Y. Bullock as sales super- 
visor in Kentucky. Mr. Murphy, who has long 
been associated with the Hammond Lumber Co. 
and worked out of its Chicago office, will main- 
tain his headquarters at 35 East Wacker Drive, 
the general office of the company. Mr. Bul- 
lock’s office will be at 751 South 44th Street, 
Louisville. 


A. A. D. Rahn, vice president of Shevlin, 
Carpenter & Clarke Lumber Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., was a familiar figure at the convention 
in Baltimore, Md., of the Ancient Arabic Or- 
der of the Nobles of the Mystic Shrine. Mr. 
Rahn, Imperial Potentate of the body the past 
year, drove into the city in a large limousine 
painted white on which was his title in gold 
letters. After leaving the convention he planned 
to help celebrate “Minneapolis Day” at the 
New York World’s Fair. 


J. H. Lane, of Kansas City, general sales 
manager for the Long-Bell Lumber Co., was 
in Longview, Wash., in mid-June in the course 
of an inspection tour of his company’s western 
operations. Another Longview visitor during 
the middle part of June was Kenneth Rose of 
the Chicago sales office of Long-Bell company. 
Mr. Rose formerly was stationed in Longview. 
Before returning to Chicago, he visited the 
Long-Bell plants at Klamath Falls, Ore., and 
at Weed, Calif., and also stopped in San Fran- 
cisco. 


Leo G. Opsahl, sales manager of the Red 
River Lumber Co., Westwood, Calif., is back 
in his office after an extensive trip through mid- 
western and eastern markets. In addition to 
covering the firm’s regular trade in California 
pine lumber, mouldings and plywood, Mr. Op- 
sahl spent some time developing new outlets 
for incense cedar Venetian blind slats which 
are now reaching an important position in the 
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company’s production and in the blind manu- 
facturing field. He foresees an increased vol- 
ume of business in the lumber industry due to 
the large number of small houses under con- 
struction in all sections of the territory he 
visited. 

Eight students of Clover Park High School, 
a Tacoma, Wash., suburb, attended the Golden 
Gate International Exposition in San Francisco 
in June as guests of Norton Clapp, secretary of 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. The students 
were selected on the basis of loyalty, co-opera- 
tion, and school activity and the announcement 
of their selection was made as a surprise on 
the last day of the school year. The awards 
were made to students who otherwise would not 
have been able to make the trip. All expenses 
of the eight winners and two adult chaperones 
during~a week’s visit at the exposition were 
paid by Mr. Clapp, who is a resident of the 
school district. 


COMINGS AND GOINGS 


ANGLETON, TEX.—C. W. McConnell, formerly 
of Stigler, Okla., where he was with the Mans- 
field Lumber Co., has been named manager of 
the local division of Lynch Davidson & Co. 


JASONVILLE, IND.—James Schucker, manager 
of the Reel-Blue Lumber Co. in Petersburg, 
Ind., for twelve years, has become manager of 
the New Union Lumber Co., here. He has 
been succeeded at Petersburg by Ray Williams 
of Washington, Ind. 


LAFAYETTE, La—L. A. La Gue has been 
named manager of Krause & Managan, Inc. He 
has been in the lumber business in Oklahoma 
for 20 years. 


MERKEL, Tex.—O. R. Dye, manager of the 
local yard of Burton-Lingo Co. for 17 years, 
has been made manager of the concern’s yard 
at Ft. Stockton. He is succeeded here by Clyde 





él 


Bartlett, who has been in charge of the com- 
pany’s yard at Matador, Tex. Frank Wright, 
company manager at Monahans for four years, 
will take over at Matador. 


BEARDSTOWN, ILL.—Larry F. Brost, manager 
of the W. E. Terry Lumber Co., here, for fif- 
teen years, has resigned to accept a position 
with the FHA. He is succeeded by Al Wilson 
of St. Paul, who has been an assistant manager 
in that city. 


Lane, S. D.—Glen McGowan of Madison is 
the new manager of the Hayes-Lucas Lumber 
Co. yard here, succeeding Henry Haroldson 
who has been transferred to Ramona. 


SELMAN, OxLa.—Harvey Warnaca of Buffalo 
has assumed management of the Home Lumber 
& Supply Co. here. 


Coweta, OKLA.—Howard Morris has become 
manager of the Long-Bell Lumber Co.’s branch 
in this town, succeeding Ed Misak who has 
taken a position with a bank in Wakita. 





Buffalo Brevities 


BurFa_o, N. Y., June 26.—Recent visitors to 
the Buffalo lumber offices included: W. Charles 
McDonald, Linton Lumber Co., Toronto, Ont. ; 
C. E. Smith, of J. J. McFadden, Inc., Blind 
River, Ont.; J. R. Mathes, lumber manufacturer 
of Dover, N. H.; Leon Gagne, sales manager, 
W. Lajeunesse & Co., Montreal; Arthur E. 
Lane, wholesale representative, New York; 
Bruce Clark, sales manager, Elliott Bay Mill 
Co.,. Seattle, Wash.; C. D. Riddell, sales man- 
ager, Central Pennsylvania Lumber Co., Shef- 
field, Pa., and Henry H. Ketcham of Henry 
H. Ketcham Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash. 


A sales meeting of Mixer & Co., Buffalo 
lumber wholesalers, was held in the Onondaga 
Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y., June 15. Attending 
were President E. W. Conklin, treasurer, R. E. 








Lee H. Shepherd, President 


Present production 24,000,000 feet. 
but considerable fine Long Leaf. 
18x30-40 . . . Plank 
» . » Flooring .. . Ceiling. . 


M. C. Shepherd, Vice-President 


LEE H. SHEPHERD & BROS. LUMBER COMPANY 


McRae, Georgia 


We announce completion of our new band mill at McRae: Georgia. 

Largely original growth Short Leaf, 
Timbers, rough or dresed, up to 
. . « Dimension... i 


. Siding . . . Car Material. 


H. Scott Shepherd, Secy.-Treas. 


Boards ... -Dried Finish 
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SHEPHERD LUMBER COMPANY, Inc. 


Montgomery, Alabama 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of Yellow Pine and Hardwoods 
Daily capacity of our Montgomery mill: 50,000 feet. 
Material from both mills grade-marked if desired 
Address inquiries for either company to Box 1084, Montgomery, Alabama. 
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grade-marked lumber that takes 
all the guessing out 
Here are ample timber re- 
modern manufacturing 
facilities and plenty of stock on 
The Burrus mills, with im- 
provements, enlargements, preci- 
sion machines and other up-to- ber Co., 





LUMBER CO., Beaumont, Texas 


Southem PINE 


Here’s choice Southern Pine so 
ood and dependable you can 
Back ‘it 100 


date equipment. now can serve 
ou better than ever. All lum- 
er produced under grading 
rules of Southern Pine ocia- 
tion. Properly seasoned in mod- 
erm kilns. Moisture content guar- 
anteed. Depend on us for all 
your needs in Southern Pine. 


Send 


Trade-marked, 
buying. 


our orders to Burrus Lum- 
Beaumont, Texas. 
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Fairchild, and W. R. Erisman, all of Buffalo; 
O. W. Webster, Binghamton, N. Y.; R. V. 
Webster, Scranton, Pa.; H. R. M. Mayfield, 
Schenectady, _N. Y.; E. D. Bryant, Albany, 
mM. vq oe C. S. Morris, Syracuse. Some of 
the i Falla attended the annual outing of the 
Empire State Lumber Salesmen’s Association, 
held the previous day at the Syracuse Country 
Club. 


N. H. Morgan, who is retiring July 1 after 
long service with the Shevlin Pine Sales Co., 
was in Buffalo last week and called on friends 
in the trade. A visitor to Buffalo this week 
was his successor, H. A. Habeck, eastern dis- 
trict manager at New York. 


H. Morton Jones, president of the R. T. 
Jones Lumber Co. with office in Buffalo, made 
an airplane trip to Philadelphia and return, 
June 22, for a conference with H. D. Howden, 
head of the company’s Philadelphia division. 


A recent booklet published by the R. T. Jones 
Lumber Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y., entitled 
“Products of the Forest for You,” has received 
wide circulation. It has been added to some 
public libraries and as the result of a request 
from the Department of Timber Utilization of 
Belgium it is being distributed in Europe, trans- 
lated into French and German. 





Asbestos Products Plant Has 
New Manager 


MosiLe, ALA., June 26.—Edward F. Hale, 
who has been sales manager for the Ruberoid 
Co. at Mobile, Ala., has been appointed man- 
ager of the concern’s Mobile division to suc- 
ceed the late Douglass G. Adair. Ernest J. 
O’Leary, assistant sales manager of the com- 
pany’s Baltimore division, will take Mr. Hale’s 
former position at Mobile. 

In 1924, Mr. Hale was employed at Balti- 
more as salesman for the Continental Roofing 
Co., which was later acquired by the Ruberoid 
Co. Four years later he was named general 
assistant to Mr. Adair at Mobile, and proceeded 
on to become sales manager. The Mobile plant 
is one of the eleven large factories operated in 
the country, and, whereas, only. apshalt build- 
ing products were originally manufactured, 
asbestos-cement roofing shingles: and sidings are 
now made likewise. 

Mr. O’Leary has been enetenia with the 
building products industry since 1926 when he 
was employed by Eternit, Inc., manufacturer 
of asbestos-cement building products at St. 
Louis, Mo. When that plant was taken over 
by Ruberoid in 1930, he was transferred to the 
company’s division in Baltimore in charge of 
sales of asbestos-cement products. 
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Widow of Hoosier Lumberman 
Endows Chair in Memory 


INDIANAPOLIS. IND., June 26.—A cash gift of 
$100,000 for endowing a chair of social and 
business economics at DePauw University, 
Greencastle, Ind., has been made by Mrs. Allen 
A. Wilkinson, Indianapolis, as a memorial to 
her husband who died in 1929. He was head 
of the Allen A. Wilkinson Lumber Co., which 
has branches in a number of cities. Neither 
Mrs. Wilkinson nor her husband were gradu- 
ated from DePauw. 

Mr. Wilkinson began his business career in 
Muncie. In 1889 he formed the lumber com- 
pany bearing his name, and continued as its 
president until his death. President Wildman 
of DePauw said of the endowment: “This chair, 
to be known as the Allen A. Wilkinson Chair 
of Social and Business Economics, will not 
only be a perpetual memorial to a fine citizen, 
but it will do much to teach the students in 
this department the high ideals of the man for 
whom it was named.” 


Federal Courthouse Will Be 
Paneled with Walnut 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., June 26.—A large con- 
tract, the second in six weeks, has been received 
by the Gillen Woodwork Corp., here. The 
local company will provide woodwork for the 
large Federal courthouse to be constructed in 
Seattle, Wash., according to George E. Gillen, 
president. In addition to providing paneling for 
more than 50 rooms in the new structure, the 
plant will manufacture the jury boxes and 
judges’ benches. All wood in the Seattle build- 
ing will be American walnut. 

Early in May the company received a con- 
tract for woodwork in the 15-story Domestic 
Relations building New York City is erecting 
in Manhattan. The company recently com- 
pleted woodwork for the new Queens general 
courthouse on Long Island; the Johnson Wax 
company’s office building in Racine, Wis., and 
the unusual residence of H. F. Johnson, Jr., 
head of the wax firm. 








Company Reaches Twenty-Fifth 
Anniversary This Month 


Rapiw City, S. D., June 26—The Warren- 
Lamb Lumber Co., manufacturer and wholesaler 
of Ponderosa pine lumber, is observing its 
twenty-fifth anniversary this month. The firm 
was organized June 1, 1914, taking over the 
properties of the Lanphere-Hinrichs Co. Con- 
stant improvement has been the basis of the 
company’s progress since that time. It is now 
credited by the United States Forest Service 
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with having as near perfect utilization as any 
mill in the country. 

Between 350 and 400 men are employed in 
the mills and woods. A. B. Hood, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, has the longest serv- 
ice record with the company. There are nine 
others who have been with the concern over 20 
years; 25 who have worked for it between 15 
and 20 years, and 75 who have been employed 
by it between ten and fifteen years. 

From eighteen to twenty million board feet 
of lumber is logged each year. The chief prod- 
uct is rough and finished lumber, since about 
half of the output goes to retail yards. The re- 
mainder is used for boxes, grain doors, mould- 
ings and cut stock, 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, 
Lo = 


these 
mill figures being based on shortleaf 


weights, obtained by Arkansas Soft Pine 
mills during the week ended June 30: 
Flooring 
Edge grain— 3-inch 4-inch 
ee eae $58.00 $58.00 
MA alana a4. Glas: aoe wine alee ae 50.00 50.00 
OD SSSA eee 32.00 33.00 
Flat grain— 
Se a en err $38.00 $38.00 
es Saami til aelinet sat pc 26.00 27.00 
Ceiling & Partition 
: B&Better No.1 
CR FN kn easrinewcwasade $34.00 $32.00 
Rs TAG ioe wihiaccies en wees 48.00 43.00 
Boston Partition, }§x4........ 45.00 40.00 
Drop Siding, 1x6 
No.117 No. 116 
CE one cet can mesa ewwans $39.00 $46.00 
a renee are 37.00 42.00 
on a re ee ee eee ee ae 27.00 28.00 


Finish, Surfaced, B&better 


4 5 6 8 10 12 
4/4 ...$50.00 $53.00 $50.00 $52.00 $56.00 $75.00 
5/4... 68.00 70.00 63.00 63.00 70.00 85.00 


Casing & Base, B&better 


4 5 6 8 

3 $57.00 $63.00 $58.00 $58.00 
eee 57.00 63.00 58.00 58.00 
Mouldings Discount 

Eisted wt OS GR WOT. 2. 6 cc iicewacceve. 45, 
ST ac. aoa bia Sinlo oy eater ea h-5 0 868 rn oes 40%, 

Boards and Shiplap 
1x6 1x8 1x10 1x12 


3oards, S4S, No. 1..$38.00 $36.00 $45.00 $60.00 


CURRENT MARKET REVIEW 


Increasing demand on the softwood mills, 
greater building activity, is resulting in a firming up of prices. 


resulting from 


uppers into higher ground. 
cases have been seriously depleted, 


or Shiplap No. 2.. 20.00 21.00 21.00 27.00 
Dimensions, S48, 16-Foot 

No. 1 No. 2 

5 a ee $23.00 $21.00 

OR a ee ere 20.00 18.00 

re ee eee 22.00 18.00 

0 Pre ee a ere eee 30.00 22.00 

| ee ee eee 24.00 

Lath, %x1%, 4-Foot 

Se Bat aan ent ehetanccrva trier asi on, eRe ano Rie a) Be ante $4.25 

PE Gee dGVE RULE Oo OR Ca RES Tas e8 ee Ee 3.50 

Retailers’ inventories in many 


and the firming up of mill 





<6) 


is ape Rig 





Recent building reports show a steadily expanding volume of 
construction in plan, so that the present trend of the market 
is expected to continue. The latest reports available, for the 
two weeks ended June 17, show mill bookings 27 percent above 
last year’s, with western fir and pine and short-haul mills re- 
porting the greatest gains. Bookings considerably exceeded 
shipments, but were not much ahead of current output, so that 
there was an increase in both unfilled orders and stocks. Most 
of the demand is for city home and for farm construction, in 
both of which there have been heartening increases; but the 
market is receiving little support from industrial and railroad 
or overseas buying. The facts that rains have made logging 
difficult in the South, and that there may be curtailment soon 
on the West Coast because of forest fire hazard, have strength- 
ened the position of the mills marketwise. Commons continue 
much stronger than uppers, and in most species have had mark- 
ups; the uppers continue easy, but it may be expected that as 
more buildings reach the finishing stage they will follow the 


prices combined with good building prospects is bringing them 
into the market for replenishments. In the East, more activity 
is reported on large projects and in repair and remodeling work. 
In the middle West and Southwest, farm demand has been 
showing much improvement. California consumption is active 
and increasing, and stocks there are being reduced. Building in 
the South has been handicapped by rains, but these have so 
improved crop prospects in some sections that they are creat- 
ing an increased demand. 

Hardwood sales in the two weeks ended June 17 reached 64 
percent above last year’s, and were fifty percent above the 
current output, which had been reduced because prices did not 
meet costs, and has been further curtailed by rains that have 
flooded the lowlands. Flooring factories have taken some large 
blocks of oak, and the furniture plants are buying more liber- 
ally in gum. Hardwood lumber prices have shown little change, 
but the mills are taking a much firmer stand, and recent ad- 
vances in oak flooring indicate the upward trend. 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


SOUTHERN PINE 


East and west side mills have reported the following average f. 0. b. 
on southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber Exchange, New Orleans, 





mill sales prices 
La., for sales 





made in the period June 13-19, but, where prices for this period were not available, 
prices for the month to date have been inserted and starred (*): 
West East West East West East West East 
Bide Side Side Side Side Side Side Side 
a —* a ~" aa < 2 eae — as a 
andar n. 7 mensiou 
ix3 rift— Bé&better oS, Ry 16.24 16. me: 2x4 
B&btr Sht. 55.75 58.00]Inch thick— 1x6 ...... 13.93 12 & 14... 20.82 18.40 
No. 1, Sht. 47.99 ..., ee 50.55 48.56) Ne 2 Shiplap and |16 te peeee 21.97 19.80 
No. 2...... 35.37 38.00]¢ 19:71 47:73 le, Boards, Std. Leth. |18 & 20 24.14 21.13 
Ix3 flat eC ee 49.81 47.70 Shortleaf— 22 & 24 *27.56 ee 
grain— ixl@ ...:: SA6) S9.808tote ****** Me 
B&better.. 38.11 37.42];x5 1117" 52.90 54.42).%10 ----- 21.12 19.201 10 @ 14 .. 18.69 17.10 
oe heey! ,35-16 32.69/12 74:08 73:76)1212 cores 25.78 22.40] 12 aa oe go 
1 35.16 32.69112 oo. Se erst es ee ences d : 
pt Sess 35.37 38.00l 5egs4 thick— No. 3 Fencing, ae pot ceck 20.18 18.69 
Ba&bir oht. 61.75 60.001%,. & 8: 58.05 60.83] Stamdard Lengths |20 ....... 20.45 18.63 
No lL. Sht. 4256 canes fokle ----- 66.86 68.33]1x4 ...... 9.95 10.53}22 & 24 25.33 ie 
No 3” "e8075 °B150L22 -eeeee- 85.15 82.00]1x6 ...... 15.48 15.67}oxg 
ix4 flat 1x6 CM .. 16.06 16.02],5 ¢ 14 |. 19.60 17.00 
grain— Inch thick— No. 3 Shiplap and |16 ....... 21.33 16.96 
B&better.. 40.33 38.53]4 ........ 45.75 *44.50 Boards, Standard 18 & 20 .. 21.85 18.59 
oe gees SO.17 SE.TONS i. .cces: 46.85 *40.00 Lengths 22 & 24 ..°28.44 .... 
ls ote 19.21 - 19.4518 ........ 42.00 *42.00 
Pues eat eeesiitt. ¢*++- 17.23 16.50] 2x10 
Celling, Saatene orn Boast 4°75 68.50 cate teens 3 pe: 12 & 14... 22.50 21.44 
en «= -Mewh cb. Au reece et en en cocererats : : MD. .terkes Shader 21.00 21.58 
%x4— Rough Finish : 18 & 20 22.15 22.17 
Bé&better.. 35.50 32.50 ae ~ 2 oa 22 & 24 27.00 sia 
No. 2 ..... wees *21.75 noe 2x4 2x12 
% x4— Inch thick— 12 & 14 23.50 22.41 9 
B&better.. 34.38 32.13 teteeees Pa Se pee SP hed nas 24:06 23.34} 16 valency ey eras 
No.1 ..... 33.00 31.10  Tetanbetaa- #4634 43.00 18 & 20 ees 25.14098 _....<. 23.17 21.40 
oe eee 19.61 20.81 1xb&10 ...*50-13 *49.75 = 24 31.00 | re 26.81 21.00 
Partition, Standard |i2 ....... 68.00 *67.50|;> ¢ 22 & 24 .. 36.26 *30.00 
Lengths 5&6/4 18 oe 30:92 20:70 
BO a See oeHire 20. : 
%x4&6— thick— Soh eRe. 24.41 22.57 No. 3 Dimension, 
B&better.. 41.80 42.00]j4.9  .... 60.50 SE ca ce 22.97 22.67 Random Length 
Drop Siding, Standard |5<10 ..... 70.00 22 & 24 32.26 27.00] 2x4 Short- 
P =, Standar . 2x8 5.7 
engths, 1x6 Me web cies 78.63 12 & 14 22.47 19.95 leat ....- 16380 16.79 
No. 117— No. 1 Fencing, 10-20’ |16 -. oe tae © Tene 
B&better.. 36.50  ....l4x4 39.89 37.0418 --.-... 25.79 21.13]2%6 ------ he a 
ag ee 34.77 *35.30lix6 °°. °°: 40.13 3831/20 ....--- 34.73 23.67)2"5, -*+-*- 14.86 16:00 
Me eee eee 8122 & 24°... 32.40 *36.00]2%10 ----- + iad 
B&better. *44.00 «40-50 Casing, Base & Jamb |2x10 2x12 ..... 15.89... 
a gee 03 $ a 32.32 26.76 
ganda 30.18 29.33 B&better— Tb i ainwiey 32.31 26.51 
Assorted patterns—\. |1xd ...... 59.50 61.75]16 --.-... 31.03 28.05 a Pee 
er. ; : x ee ay a 33.84 29.48 - 
No.1....- 39.65 36.24|1x5&10 ... 62.25 60.25/22 & 24 .. 42.00 ..,,|Shortleat— 
No. 2 . 28.02 28.85 Ne, % Sete een 2x12 * 3x4&4x4 . 27.96 28.50 
: 35.65 30.83]4x6—S8x8 . 26.13 26.41 
Ptaster Lath Boards, 10-20’  preeneee 36.03 34.75|3&4x10 ... 31.00 *28.60 
%x1%"”, 4 eS ton 39.50 38.59/18 ....... 36.38 34.0015x10-10x10.*28.00 *27.00 
ae ghee 4.12 4.27]1x5&10 ... 43.64 46.84/20 ....... 39.64 35.63|3&4x12 ... 37.05 *30.75 
No. 2 3.44 2.58|1x12 ..... 56.61 58.05,22 & 24 .. 46.63 *44.25 5x12-12x12 37.04 *31.00 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., June 
cedar siding in mixed 


24.— Prices for red 
cars, new bundling, 


8 to 18 foot, f.0.b. mills are: 


Beveled Siding, %4-inch 


Clear “a> |" 

RD food ews alee $26.00 =. 00 $20.00 

CIE sys wane bees 30.00 25.00 23.00 

eee 34.00 30.00 28.00 

Clear Bungalow Siding, %4-inch 

es OE Oe eee ee ene i OE EN 7.00 

he. RE Saker Oma, ted, PARE CY sty 

SeOIMEE Suv Gr coe be wel eee Une hawe uoaeoeren 68.00 

Finish, B&better, S2 or 4S, 6-16’ 

S$2S or S4S 

a or Rough 

Aira sis iin ss alors lees raereaatin clea ae 72.00 

BM asd be kod ones CO Ren sae eae Raa 77.00 

BE. -.t.6:¢.dis Mane SSN a aera 85.00 

WE Su evra csdaoeioinewctina widedannnne 95.00 

1x16” a:b: Op eS wie aw ereeehebe whe eee eee 100.00 

1x18” es dios Se prahaie a iaee al Gla eras Oma oeare 105.00 

ee Serra, Wen eee eens Mee 115.00 

SE oa 0e waceren seas aise cists 120.00 

Ceiling or Foloring, B&beter, 4-16’ 

1x3” Re Oe ee ey ee Pe nS $33.00 

EES ts dc ab swe ed soe ROU ey nie Cees eee 38.00 

Discount on Mouldings 6-20’, Odd Lengths 
Series 8000— 

pO a eer ra 55% 

SMUUIMES GEG GUE. ois 6.cke sc cavcccweces 50% 


Clear Lattice, 5/16”, 4 to 16’ 


eee ee eee eee eee eeees 


ee ey 


100 lin.ft. 
$0. 


ee eee ee eee eeeeee 





WESTERN PINES 


Following f. o. b. mill prices on actual 
sales were reported to the Western Pine As- 
sociation by members during the period from 
June 12-June 17, inclusive. Averages include 


both direct and wholesale sales, and are 
based on specified items only. Quotations 
follow: 
Ponderosa Pine 
SELEcTs, S2 or 4S— 5/4x8 6/4x8 
1x8 & war. & war. 
Be i ina aa Saito ween $57.30 $69.25 statcen 
| ae 39.02 30.00 $46.11 
SHop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 
MEE atalel a aus we waima. a gitone Reale $33.54 $21.28 
ME Cpe S:tiwialase ote wk a BOSS we 31.27 20.67 
Commons, S2 or 4— No. 2 No. 3 
ck 2 Saree ree $25.04 $19.05 
Ey I eich Teal cs. whee woes & oun 28.80 19.14 
PRS Se ey I so oo De hatin ek eo S $12.09 
Idaho White Pine 
5-6/4x8 
SELEcTs, S2 or 4S— 1x8 & war. 
CE, SXGD BES a en's concen o $71.79 $90.25 
MURTY GO) BRE s...0600 secs 41.13 69.00 


Commons, S2 or 4S— 
Colonial Sterling Standard 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 


oO. " % 
es wpa ee aoe “Ener $30.84 $22.09 
wer rr re ee 39.05 24.53 
Utility (No. 4) a RWRL Paes ache $15.86 
ugar 
SELEcTs, S2 or is x8 5/4x8 6/4x8 
& wdr. & war. & war. 
Ree. re $70.00 $71.00 $71.00 
TREE RE 3.00 62.00 61.00 
BL as Rice ania diate kana 51.50 51.50 50.50 
SHop, S2S— 0.1 No. 2 No. 3 
BEA eee $39.14 $27.32 $21.25 
ig Ee eee 35.41 24.50 18.75 
BPS oestdecebeminen 45.93 29.81 21.00 
j Larch-Douglas Fir 
Dirseusion, We.. 1. De. i500 o0sgececest $21.89 
DUMGREION, INNO. 3, BROS ccc cccccccccces 20.96 
Bearts, Wo. $, GRoras, TNS ..45. 6 cccvedvde 16.43 
Flooring vert. gr. C&Btr., 4 RL... ..00. 32.98 





DOUGLAS FIR 


Seattle, Wash., June 24.—Current quotations 
f. o. b. mill on Douglas fir items in mixed 
cars for rail shipments direct to the trade 
appear below: 

Vertical po Flooring 


&Btr Cc D 
BE. Niesecieaweasaee aoe 00 a 00 $21.00 
Flat Grain Floorin 
RE. Whoa 0% Sanwa ee eee $24.00 $22. 00 $19.00 
Pl caswsees’whoes en 29.00 26.00 21.00 
a Sidin 
1x6 Pat. No. 106....$29. 00 $27.00 $21.00 
1x6 Pat. No. 116.... 29.00 27.00 21.00 
- Collin 
OE ww scewe semeewur =. $22.00 $16.00 
RS sss es nwekeowne te 22.00 16.00 
Common sitar cals Shiplap 
1x6 1x8 1x10 1x12 
ee Dadecae $19.00 $19.00 $18.00 $21.00 
BS Ws. Seres 15.00 15.50 15.50 16.00 
MG. secee 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 
No. 1 oe er at 
12 
RM 60 acesenie eg 50 $19. 50 $21. So $22. So $21, “0 
we  ncccens 18.50 18.50 19.00 20.00 20.00 
De éo.etewes 18. 80 19.00 19.50 20.50 20.00 
a ae 20.50 20.50 21.00 21.50 21.50 
BEIB wcvceces 22.00 22.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 
No 1 Common Rough and/or Surfaced 
Timbers 
4x10 psi 20 feet and shorter and 
3: re rrr ree $16.50 
12x12 20 DE. BI WOEEEE so 6c 004840 oe ese 16.00 
12X12 22 tO. B0 Feet... .cccccdccogecccoves 18.50 





NORTHERN HARDWOOD 


Following are prevailing quotations f. o. b. 
Wausau, Wis., on northern hardwoods: 


No.1 No.2 No.3 


Brown Ash— FAS Sel. Com. m. om. 
| ese $57.00 $47.00 $38.00 $26.00 $18.00 
Se 62.00 52.00 41.00 28.00 19.00 
Me. Senneees 67.00 57.00 48.00 32.00 19.00 
ae 72.00 62.00 51.00 34.00 20.00 

No.1 No.2 No.3 

Basswood— FAS Sel Com. Com. Com. 
Se. osqmees $78.00 $68.00 $50.00 $26.00 $19.00 
RP sanwaaes 83.00 73.00 55.00 29.00 21.00 
Se arn 86.00 76.00 56.00 31.00 23.00 
a 93.00 83.00 66.00 33.00 23.00 

Sr 103.00 93.00 73.00 45.00 .... 

ER Se 108.00 98.00 78.00 50.00 
re 70.00 60.00 41.00 24.00 

Key stock 4/4, No. 1 and peter $78; or on 
grades, F $88; No. 1, $68; 5/4, No. 1 and 


better, sts > oo "grades, FAS, $93; No. 1, $73. 
No.1 No.2 No.3 


Hard Maple— FAS Sel Com. Com. Com. 
are $68.00 $53.00 $45.00 $28.00 $14.00 
o, ae 73.00 58.00 50.00 32.00 16.00 
eS 78.00 63.00 53.00 34.00 16.00 
i ea 83.00 68.00 58.00 34.00 17.00 
eR eer 83.00 68.00 58.00 35.00 17.00 
 “Wisteie com's 98.00 83.00 66.00 40.00 .... 

SE Sawbicetes 98.00 83.00 69.00 40.00 

SEP énae cna 118.00 103.00 81.00 43.00. 

BREE, cescacas 18.00 103.00 81.00 43.00. 

eer 158,00 240.00 TEEOO- neces ces 

No.1Com. No. 2 No. 3 

Soft Elm— FAS Sel. Com Com 
> eee $47.00 $37.00 $26.00 $18.00 
- eee 52.00 42.00 28.00 19.00 
ee sso en eae 52.00 42.00 28.00 20.00 
ae 55.00 45.00 31.00 20.00 

eet eee 58.00 48.00 33.00 Lew 

2 ee a 63.00 53.00 38.00 ee 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

Rock Elm— FAS Com. Com. om 
( ee 50.00 $32.00 $20.00 $17.00 
See 55.00 37.00 22.00 19.00 
| eer 65.00 45.00 24.00 19.00 
, ae 70.00 55.00 29.00 22.00 

STS s0ccawswe 80.00 65.00 41.00 eNEN 

DEE. wacwntadu 90.00 75.00 46.00 27.00 

No.1 No.2 No.3 

Birch— S Sel. Com. Com. Com 
a swe.dewwe wa $78.00 $64.00 $45.00 $26.00 $16.00 
ee ws se ewe a 3.00 69.00 50.00 2.00 17.00 
i eee 86.00 74.00 55.00 37.00 17.00 
BEE seaceues 91.00 81.00 65.00 42.00 18.00 

ar 6.0 86.00 74.00 45.00 .... 

| RR = 101.00 91.00 79.00 50.00  .... 

Pe 6064-00 %e 156.00 146.00 122.00 niece ae 
, nr 68.0 58.00 40.00 23.00... 
ees 70.00 60.00 43.00 24.00... 

No.1 Ng.2 No.3 

Soft Maple— AS Com. Com om. 
Valve @ole 4: te «4-40 $61.00 $43.00 $26.00 $16.00 
BN 6.566 4esene ne On 66.00 46.00 29.00 17.00 
) ta0e 76.00 51.00 34.00 17.00 
lt kvntsnteas<stua ee 56.00 34.00 18.00 
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CAROLINA PINE 


Following are prices realized Norfolk rate 
of freight on sales made during the week 
ended June 20: 


Flooring 
No.1 No. 2 
Bé&btr. Com. Com. 
Saray $43.00 $38.45 $23.85 
an si oh ahrark te 4.0 eaten 39.35 35.65 24.25 
Ceiling 
Me cv tvedepeamans $24.10 $21.40 $15.55 
Finish, Dressed, B&btr. 
Spear 85> $46.40 ara $53.30 
ee 47.40 ee 65.65 
oS Ses SP 46.35 a Pere 64.50 
a 45.05 i ———— 74.05 
Boards, Dressed 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Com Com. Com. 
OS errr er rey $39.85 $21.00 $14.10 
OS eee errr 40.35 19.20 15.35 
BO edie kates a saee Oh 37.75 21.00 17.05 
OS ere 39.25 20.65 17.35 
CC aes 48.05 20.95 18.15 

AS ee 55.70 25.45 owe 

Boards, Air Dried or Roofer Grade, 
No. 2 Common Dressed 
OES ics cdvewnas $16.10 7. ce ale ace oO $20.80 
SEE esceechascck® weee |G cup ee Rees chen 
i epee 19.60 1x12 Pe 

Shortleaf Dimension No. 2 Common, Beeaned 
8 tol6 18 & 20 
BS 56 Hahei em at ohn Oe ene neene” $21.50 $24.40 
MED 6 nbiie ms cate Ree ewan ee ee ae 21.25 24.00 
RY os Gh an 8 we EDe Ge eRe eww 21.45 23.90 
BED dwita aes babe eo 6 8 tegen mel 22.00 25.60 
DED. «6 en00enees eabeoabeadwvacewe 23.60 27.20 





F. O. B. MILL PRICES OF 
SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are ranges of f. o. b. mill prices 
on rough, air dried southern hardwoods, 
from reports of sales made during the week 
ended June 26: 


Qrtd. Red Gum Plain White Oak 





Amemecanfiunherman 
ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices in American funds f. 0. b. Chicago or 72 cent rate, effective Oct. 20, on air dried 


Engelmann white spruce boards, 
Inch— a 6” 8” 10” 12” 

Dé&btr., . th $54.00 $55.00 $57. od vee. 00 ary ba 
No. 1, 6-1 48.25 46.75 46.7 8.75 
No. 2, 6- 16’. 43.00 40.25 40. 38 a3. 35 
No. 3, 6-20’.. 34.75 


34.75 35.75 34.75 
No. 4, 6-20’.. 29.50 29.50 29.75 29.75 


No. 4 Common, 1x4 inch and wider, 4 to 20 
feet, which may contain 20 percent of 4 to 8 
foot, is $29.00. 


—4 6-16'— 
4"&w 


dr. 4” 6” 8” 10” 12” 
en “7 00 $3e 4 $82.00 oe. 00 $90.00 $93.00 
No. 1. 7.75 57.75 75 70.50 88.75 
No, 2.. eo. 50 49. 5 48.50 48:50 51.50 59.25 
No. 3.. 40.00 38.75 40.50 40.50 39.50 41.00 
No. 4.. 33.00 34.00 35.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 


Specified lengths—In Dé&better, for 16-foot, 
add $5; 18- and 20-foot, add $10; other 
lengths, add $2. 

In Nos. 1, 2 and 3 common, for 4- and 6- 
inch, 16-, 18- and 20-foot, add $2; 8-inch&wadr., 
10-, 12-, 18- and 20-foot, add $2. 

No. 4 common, add $2. 


6-foot D&btr., Nos. 1, 2 or 3 common, de- 
duct $3. 


Bevel Siding, % inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20- 
a Sa not over 20 percent shorter than 
-foot. 


“Cc” 4”.$31.75 “—” 4”.324.75 “BE” 4”. “7 50 
6”. 35.75 6”. 26.75 6”. 17.50 
Lath, spruce and pine, 4-foot; No. 1, Bre 
sac 2, $6.65; 32-inch, Nos. 1 and 2, mixed, 
3 10, 12&14’ 16’ 

BROES * a5 oé-c.0%wemamwd $30.50 $31.50 $33.50 
BIE” cneccgaeneewes 31.00 32.00 33.50 
l= a 32.00 33.00 34.50 
ME  Giicéiuencawnse 33.50 34.50 36.00 
BE &e02ieegus as 34.50 35.50 37.00 


For D&M, plain shiplap, or S4S add 25 
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D&M, shiplap, drop siding and ceiling: 


cents; for drop siding, ceiling, ar te shiplap 
grooved roofing or partition, add 


No. 1 Hemlock Se nt or S48; 


12&14’ 16’ 
2 arene $32.50 $32.50 $33.50 
BE © cccccccccceves 31.50 31.50 32.50 
pare eee 32.50 32.50 33.50 
SEES” vecccvesceoces 33.50 34.50 35.50 
Sz12” 2.20% eecccccce 34.50 35.50 36.50 





WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Following are prices f. o. b. delivery points 
in Wisconsin: 


No. 1 Hemlock Boards, S18 or S1S1E: 
8’ 10, 12&14’ 16’ 
5 $31 


BE OT weisecicecscseen $30.50 -50 $33.50 
|) 2 Pervert 31.00 32.00 33.50 
SS 32.00 33.00 34.50 
ree 33.50 34.50 36.00 
TREE ee hbes cece wnn 34.50 35.50 37.00 


For D&M, plain shiplap, or S4S add 25 
cents; for drop siding, ceiling, fancy shiplap 
grooved roofing or partition, add $2.75. 

No. 1 Hemlock Dimension, S1S1E or S48: 
8 10, 12&14’ $ 16’ 


Se rr $32.50 $32.50 33.50 
Be  iincenedas ewes 31.50 31.50 32.50 
-: E prerer eee r cerry 32.50 32.50 33.50 
AS 33.50 34.50 35.50 
BEE ec tecnsdeweees 34.50 35.50 36.50 





OF HARDWOOD FLOORING EXPORTS in the past 
four years, nearly 60 percent was marketed in 
the United Kingdom, according to Forest Prod- 
ucts Division, Department of Commerce. Oak 
flooring comprised 86 percent of total value, 
which was $853,750 in 1938; in 1937, $1,006,493. 





OAK FLOORING 


Following are current quotations on oak 
flooring in carlots, f.o.b. Memphis and John- 
son City, Tenn., and Alexandria, La., as points 


of origin. 
3x2%" 3x1” 3x2” %x1%” 
Clr. qtd. wht....$80.00 $70.00 $69.00 $65.00 
Clr. qtd. red.... 65.00 60.00 - 61.00 60.00 
Sel. qtd. wht.... 58.00 47.00 53.00 45.00 
Sel. qtd. red.... 57.00 50.00 56.00 48.00 
Clr. pln. wht.... 60.00 50.00 54.00 47.00 
Clr. pln. red.... 58.00 51.00 50.00 47.00 
Sel. pln. wht.... 56.00 46.00 44.00 38.00 
Sel. pln. red. 56.00 49.00 42.00 40.00 
No. 1 com. wht.. 50.00 41.00 36.00 31.00 
No. 1 com. red... 49.00 43.00 34.00 33.00 
No. 2 common... 35.00 30.00 27.00 19.00 
1x2” %xl1\%” x2” 
errr $80.00 $75.00 $80.00 
Cy Qe WO esc ccccseeas 5.0 70.00 69.00 
ee 62.00 60.00 58.00 
= 62.00 60.00 53.00 
ee OS 62.00 60.00 59.00 
Ce es Me ks ceccunees 62.00 60.00 55.00 
se eee 53.00 51.00 52.00 
A ee 53.00 51.00 51.00 
Bek 2 OE. Sec oceeecas 45.00 43.00 40.00 
Oy 3 GOR: FEB. cc ccieves 45.00 43.00 38.00 
No. 2 common........<- 32.00 27.00 18.00 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured on Johnson City origin: For 
t#-inch stock, $8; for %-inch, $4; for %- and 
fs-inch, $4.50. 

Chicago delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following dif- 
ferentials’ figured on Memphis origin: For 
?#-inch stock, $6; for %-inch, $3; for %#%- and 
fs-inch, $3.50. 





WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., June 23.—Average prices of 
logs are as follows: 

Fir: No. 1, $22-23; No. 2, $16-17;  - 3, 
$10-11. Peelers, No. 1, ; No. 2, $26-27 

Cedar Shingle logs $1 : ‘lumber logs, $30. 

Hemlock: No. 2&3, $9. 50- 10.50. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., June 24.—Below are listed 
average prices received for Certigrade red 
cedar shingles sold direct to the trade: 





Royals: 
I Bea aiid & Swe 4:4: Oe Deo e $4.30-4.50 
ET) I gee nce-ard-a(cave-als- oie bia ewe ean 3.00-3.20 
DE siguivecesseoteoneeseneeeseeas 2.00-2.10 
Perfections 
ge. Sree er $3.50-3.60 
Se ED, occ cecvcwes tee pe webs anes 2.40-2.50 
NE SEE Goss sasev deeb enn ower mers 90-2.00 
XXXXX: 
ED Dibads sce date Ohednreeceee’ me $3.10-3.26 
RAS SE Se ree a 2.25-2.35 
Sr ee eee ee 1.65-1.75 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills re- 
port the following prices realized f. 0. b. 
flooring mill basis, during the week ended 
June 24: 

First Third 
MGemeeneumewe $69.31 $39.97 


Second 
$56.69 





TIDEWATER RED CYPRESS 


Jacksonville, Fla., June 26.—Following is a list of wholesale prices on tidewater red cypress, 








FAS— FAS— 
ae 82.00 | 4/4 ......51.50@65.50 
Tee 82.00 se vega 125-88 
Pega) INR 5 
ri guy 35.00 rr 13 35022.00 
8 FE cocves 
Oe Aivaiasatdit .25@44.00 ibe, & teen 
Plain Red Gum FO vcvwos 22.00 
yn 1 & Sel.— 
a nie 28.50@33.50 om se mes Com 
oF re 33.00 4/4 —— 40.00 
ie a 46.00 
Qrid. Sap Gum No. 1 & Sel.— 
FAS— af 28.00 
4/4 eeereee 35.00 6/4 pans y 31. 00 
? 35.25 oe toes 
6/4 ......34.50@36.75 Mixed Oak 
Of) er 37.25 @39.75 No. 3-B Com.— 
No. 1 & Sel.— TS err 8.50 
eee 23.00 @ 26.00 Sound gvorm my— 
ON acct 24. 00@25. 00 | 4/48 16.00 
OO svsade 5.00 Bods , ae 
eee 25. 50028. 75 NES alalien a 49.00 
10/4 ..... 
eee 35. 00@ 41. 00 Plain Poplar 
a 
Plain Sap Gum ee 50.00 
FAS— 7, eee 52.00 
CC er 29.50@32.25 | Saps & Sel.— 
Se scaews 33. “oF OO 1 B/E ccccce 1.00 
7 ae 5.00 | No. 1 Com.— a0 
ie 1 & Sel.— | ehh 37.00 
ge cic illasrs@anns | 8/4 gcc: 38.00 
eee snce@seee | 57 4 Cem— =n. 
Yee 25. a eeere ° 
/ _ e . ‘ts 19.00 
Qrtd. Black Gum o. 2B Com.— 
FAS 4/4 S2s .. 14.00 
dena’ 33.00 Ash 
eee 35.00 No. 1 & Sel— 
No. 1 & Sel.— 1, Poe 24.75 
B14 * coccee 22.00 | No. 2 Com 
aaa? aoe lam 16.00 
i: errr 25.00 | No. 3 Com.— 
Plain Black Gum | 4/4 ---:-: 9.00 
FAS— Getagwece 
TE dn wim ee 25.00 _ 1 & Sel as c0@sé.se 
No. 1 & Sel.— 4/4 eeeeee 0@ 5 
O76 scteon 18.00@19.00 Plain Sycamore 
Plain Tupelo Log Run 
FAS— tee S "18. 00@19. 50 
BIG, ovnces 28.00 | 4/4 «----- 0.75 
No. 1 & Sel.— Magnolia 
SSO- ccsece 18.50 FAS 
No. 2 Com eer 50. 0.50 @ 52. 75 
uaeees 11.75 | No.1 & Se ; ree as. 50 
Hackberry 75 :<++ SbeoO mgs 
ew Run— No. 2 Com.— 
GFE seccée 30.60 § 6/46 ccices 19.50 








f.o.b. Jacksonville: 

Grades 4/4 
Tank, RW&L, rough..... 
FAS, RW&L, rough..... “$69. 50 
Select, RW&L, rough.... 62.56 
No. 1 Shop, RW&L, rough 47.50 
Box, RW&L, rough...... 26.75 
Peck, RWL, rough....... 26.00 
“A” Finish, RW&L, S4S.. 78.25 
“B” Finish, RW&L, S4S.. 71.75 
“C” Finish, RW&L, S4S.. 68.75 
“D” Finish, RW&L, S4S.. 65.75 
No. 1 Com. RW&L, S48S.. 61.00 
No. 2 Com. RW&L, S4S.. 40.50 


5/4 6/4 
cees $104.50 
$81.50 90.50 
74.50 74.50 
58.50 66.50 
28.75 28.75 
28.00 28.00 
90.25 93.25 
83.75 83.75 
80.75 80.75 
77.75 77.75 
66.00 66.00 
42.50 42.50 


8/4 
$115.75 
104.75 
79.75 
71.25 
27.75 
29.25 
108.25 
91.75 
88.75 
80.75 
67.00 
41.50 


10/4 12/4 16/4 
$137.00 $137.00 $144.00 
118.00 118.00 124.50 
91.50 91.50 100.50 
79.50 79.50 87.50 








CYPRESS SHINGLES 
Bests, 18”. 


4” 
ooo 6 $6.55 $7.30 
Primes 18”. 80 
Economy, 18”. 4.05 :: $8 


CYPRESS LATH 
%x1%4x32” sor ~<a eee 


1 
%x1%yx48” ...$4.95 33. 9g 
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Resettlement Project Described 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN had a staff man 
visit the project at Drummond, Wis., known as 
the “Drummond Resettlement Project,” which 
has been constructed by the United States Re- 

esettlement Administration of the United States 
Forest Service in co-operation with the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

At the time of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
representative’s visit 32 units had been com- 
pleted. A unit consists of 20 acres of ground, 
fenced, five of which are cleared for gardening 
purposes, five have the trees cut down and the 
balance is left in rough pasture land. A house 
of three or four rooms and a standard barn are 
constructed on each unit. The pictures show 
two types of house, and the standard barn. 

The units are built in groups of four and five 
units, and a common well with pressure tank is 
located so that water is easily piped to each 
unit in the group. All houses are equipped with 
hot and cold water plumbing, and wired for 
electric lights. 

The materials used in constructing the build- 
ings and fencing the units were bought under 
contract. Some of the material was purchased 
through retail lumber dealers at Drummond and 
Caleb, Wis. Items of less than $100 were pur- 
chased outright; accounts amounting to more 
than $100 were let on contracts, by competitive 
bidding. 

The units were to be rented, not sold. Renters 


It is hoped that the families permitted to 
move on to the plots will be able to raise enough 
food to take care of-.at least 50 percent of their 
needs. The Government hopes to be able to em- 





Alternative type of house erected on the 
Drummond (Wis.} project 


ploy the male inhabitants at least 50 percent of 
the time in work in the National Forest sur- 
rounding the project. 

It is claimed that the projects have been built 
at a lower cost than would have been possible 
for private enterprises. 

The four-room house shown in the larger 





This type of house costs $2,700 for materials and labor 


make application through the Forest Service 
Office at Drummond. Each application is in- 
vestigated by a personal investigator. Applica- 
tions have been restricted to residents of the 
National Park Region, in which Drummond is 
located. Further restrictions are placed upon 
applications, in that no family having had an 
income of more than $1,000 a year is eligible. 





Type of barn on Drummond project 


photograph costs $2,700, including material and 
labor. . 

The following more detailed information is 
quoted from an official bulletin of the U. S. 
Resettlement Administration: 

Each farmstead consists of 20 acres of land, 
of which five acres will be cleared and plowed; 
five additional acres brushed, and 10 acres 
left in present status. Each farmstead will 
have a house, barn and a sewage disposal 
system. The farmsteads are grouped into 
11 groups. In each of these groups there 
is a central water system. 

The kitchens and bathrooms in all types of 
houses are finished in knotty pine. The other 
rooms have hard surface wallboard from the 
floor to the wainscot, with Balsam-Wool in- 
sulation. From the wainscot to the ceiling 
1-inch insulation board was used. The ceiling 
is of wallboard, two feet square, with tile de- 
sign. The interiors, other than the kitchen 
and bathroom, are painted various colors. Each 
house has three coats of paint on the interior. 
The houses have modern plumbing facilities, 
including a bathtub, toilet and washbowl. A 
hot water tank will be connected to the kitchen 
range to furnish hot water. 

Cedar siding is used on all houses. All are 
painted with three coats of white paint, with 
trim limited to green shutters. 

The barns are in accordance with the ap- 
proved plan of the Agricultural Extension Di- 
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vision of the University of Wisconsin. A fea- 
ture of the barns is the insulation. Between 
the exterior and interior walls on the ground 
floor shavings have been filled in to add to the 
warmth of the building. The barns will be 
given three coats of paint. 





Hymeneal 


FOLEY - HASS — The marriage of Miss 
Gladys Cynthia Hass, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. William M. Hass, of South Bend, Ind., 
to William Francis Foley, of Durham, N. C., 
took place at the Hass home in South Bend 
on June 21, Rev. A. C. Geyer, Niles, Mich., 
uncle of the bride, performing the ceremony. 
The bride’s father is well known in lumber 
circles as president of the Belleville Lumber 
& Suynply Co. and Hass Millwork & Building 
Material Co., both of South Bend. She at- 
tended Stephens College and was graduated 
from Purdue, later studying at Universities 
Hospital, Cleveland, and was a member of 
the staff at Duke Hospital at Durham, N. C. 
The groom received a degree in commercial 
engineering from the University of Cincin- 


nati. The young couple will make their 
home in Durham. | 
SAWYER-CARLETON—On Friday after- 


noon, June 23, at Scarsdale, N. Y., occurred 
the marriage of Miss Mariorie Carleton, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William S. Carle- 
ton, Scarsdale, to William Henry Sawyer, ITI, 
of Worcester, Mass, in the presence of a large 
assemblage of relatives and friends. The 
groom’s brother, John E. Sawyer, was best 
man, and a sister, Mrs. Philip Mavher, was 
matron of honor. The bridegroom is the son 
of W. H. Sawyer, Jr., and the grandson of 
the founder of the W. H. Sawver Lumber Co., 
Worcester, one of the outstanding retail lum- 
ber concerns of the country. The grand- 
father was a national figure in the lumber 
world and operated for many vears a large 
plant at North Tonawanda, N. Y., before en- 
tering the retail field. The groom’s maternal 
grandfather is Col. Samuel E. Winslow, of 
Worcester, a former congressman, who back 
in 1884 was star pitcher on the Harvard 
baseball team. The young man is associated 
with his father in the retail lumber business. 
He is a graduate of Deerfield Academy and 
Williams College. The bride was graduated 
from the Masters School of Dobbs Ferry and 
attended Sarah Lawrence College. The young 
couple will make their home at 72 Salisbury 
St., Worcester. 





Cass I RAILROADS, 91, had estimated oper- 
ating revenues representing 82 percent of total, 
in May. 1939, amounting to 9.9 percent above 
those for May, 1938, but 35.1 percent below 
those of May, 1930. 





Southern Firm Fills "Big'' Order 


MERIDIAN, MIss., Tune 26.—The Hamrick- 
Pearson Lumber Co. recently shipped to New 
Orleans a dozen timbers each of which measured 
two feet square and fourteen feet long. Accord- 
ing to W. B. Hamrick, it was necessary to do 
considerable picking over the company’s hold- 
ings to fill the order. The grade was dense 
square edge and sound shortleaf pine. 

The company specializes in large timbers, 
ranging in length up to forty feet. Its plant is 
equipped with modern dry kiln and planing mill 
facilities. 





The twelve big "sticks ready for shipping 
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OBITUARY RECORD 








CORNELIUS A. HOFHEINS, 83, father of 
Franklin A. Hofheins, president of Am-Mex 
Sales Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., died June 20 at 
Watertown, N. Y. For the last 30 years he 
had been associated with his son in various 
capacities in connection with the Transfer 
Lumber & Shingle Co., Ine., at North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., the Weatherbest Corp. in the 
same city and other enterprises. For several 
years, C. A. Hofheins managed branch dis- 
tributing yards and factories at Newark, 
J. J.. and East Chicago, Ind. During the last 
three years, he has been fairly active in rep- 
resenting his son’s company in the merchan- 
dising of plywood of all kinds. 





HARRY J. BRENNER, 50, vice president 
and general manager of the Ferd Brenner 
Lumber Co., Inc., operator of a hardwood mill 
at Alexandria, La., died in a Shreveport 
hospital, June 14, after being in poor health 
for a year. A native of Ft. Wayne, Ind., he 
moved to Alexandria in 1912 with his parents, 
at which time the hardwood manufacturing 
plant was established. Harry Brenner became 
general manager of the concern upon his 
father’s death in 1922. He was a director of 
the Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers 
Club. He leaves his widow, a son, one 
daughter, his mother, two brothers and a 
sister. 





HARRY A. WILSON, 60, official of the 
Spruce Veneer Package Corp., Puyallup, 
Wash., died suddenly at his home in Puyal- 
lup, June 13. He died about 30 minutes after 
reaching home from his office. He was born 
in Ontario, Canada, and moved to the United 
States with his parents when he was 9. He 
went to the Pacific Coast 22 years ago from 
Chicago, where he was a buyer for Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., to become manager of the 
Columbia Box & Veneer Co. He is survived 
by his widow and three daughters. 


GEORGE HENRY TODD, 88, _ pioneer 
merchant and lumber dealer of Aurora, IIl., 
died June 20. In 1898, after being in the dry 
goods business for many years, he entered the 
retail lumber business as a member of the 
firm of White & Todd. He continued in active 
partnership until 1933. His son, Arthur Todd, 
is present head of the firm, and is the only 
surviving member of the company. Surviving 
are the widow, two daughters, a son, four 
grandchildren and two great-grandchildren. 


WILLIAM WILSON, 76, of the William Wil- 
son Lumber Co., Muskogee, Okla., died at his 
home in that city, June 18. He moved to the 
Indian Territory in 1896 from Michigan, and 
for several years was engaged in manufactur- 
ing lumber. He operated retail lumber yards 
at Claremore and Adair, Okla., before settling 
in Muskogee in 1922. He leaves his widow, 
and two sons, Dave H.. and Thomas Dale 
Wilson, who were associated with him in 
business. The former is a director in the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 





JOHN S. OWEN, 90, pioneer Wisconsin 
lumberman, died at his home in Eau Claire, 
June 21. He was the last survivor of a group 
of men who made Eau Claire famous as the 
“Sawdust City” of the Northwest. After en- 
gaging in various enterprises, he and a group 
of other men organized in 1882 the Rust- 
Owen Lumber Co. which operated a saw mill 
at Drummond, Wis., until about ten years 
ago. His widow, two sons, a step-son, three 
brothers and a sister survive. 





S. K. TAYLOR, well known lumber ex- 
porter at Mobile, Ala., passed away June 14. 
A native of England, he had lived in Mobile 
for 37 years and taken an active part in the 
town’s business, social and religious life. He 
was senior warden of Christ Church and 
trustee of the Episcopal Church Home at 
Spring Hill. He is survived by his widow and 
a son. 


FRANK J. BENESH, 71, who was asso- 
ciated with the Tidball Lumber Co., now 
known as the Greenslit Lumber Co., at Ra- 
venna, Neb., from 1909-1938, died May 26, 
after being seriously ill several weeks. He 
took an active part in community betterment 
projects. His widow, a son, five brothers and 
three sisters survive. 


WALTON JAMES LEEPER, 76, president 
of the Lingo-Leeper Co., Denison, Tex., passed 
away June 18. He was born in Independence, 
Mo., and lived a while at Chillicothe, Mo., 
before settling at Denison permanently. He 
had been president of the line-yard concern 


for forty years. Surviving are his widow, two 
daughters and a sister. 


SAMUEL MALCOLM LEE, 62, retired lum- 
berman of Elizabeth, La., where he had been 
vice president and general manager of the 
Industrial Lumber Co., Inc., passed away 
June 1 in his home in Alexandria, La. He 
was with the above concern for thirty years. 
His widow, two sons, five brothers and a 
sister survive. 


MRS. SUSAN WERTZ, 65, wife of Daniel 
Wertz who is head of Maley & Wertz Lumber 
Co., Evansville, Ind., died June 17. Before her 
activity was curtailed by ill health several 
years ago, Mrs. Wertz served on the 
Y. W. C. A. board. Survivors are her husband, 
three daughters, a son and one sister. 
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CHARLES FOSTER MILES, 67, retired lum- 
berman of Longview, Tex., died May 22. He 
was in the lumber business for himself for 
several years, and for eight years previous to 
retiring he was associated with the East 
Texas Lumber Co. His widow, and a daughter 
are immediate survivors. 


MRS. BERTHA FERTIG BALKKE, mother 
of Frank C. Balke, secretary-treasurer of 
Balke & Krauss Co., retail lumber company 
in Indianapolis, Ind., died recently. Two 
daughters and the son survive. 





CHARLES H. DUKE, 97, operator for many 
years of a planing mill in Buffalo, N. Y., died 
June 24 in Hamburg, N. Y. He was the last 
Civil War veteran in Hamburg. 





EDWIN R. DECKER, 75, operator of a sash 
and blind factory in Waterloo, N. Y., died in a 
hospital there, June 19. A daughter, a sister 
and a brother survive. 


MRS. W. G. BARRON, wife of the president 
of the W. G. Barron Lumber Co., Rogers, 
Ark., died June 13. She had been in poor 
health since the death of a daughter a year 
ago. 
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Incorporations 


FLORIDA. Mt. Dora—Brown Lumber & Mort- 
gage Co.; lumber. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Lorimer Lumber Co., 43 
East Ohio St.; lumber and timber products. 

NEW YORK. Monticello—Wyde Lumber & Sup- 
ply Corp.; lumber and supplies; $10,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Dunn—Sash, Door & Mill- 
work Co.; to make and deal in millwork, lumber 
products and builders supplies. 

Winston-Salem—Forsyth Lumber Co. (Inc.); to 
deal in lumber. 

Raleigh—Haithcock-Dickerson Lumber Co. 
(Inc.); R. F. D. 5, Raleigh. To engage in business 
with timber merchants, timber growers and saw- 
mill proprietors and operators. 

TEXAS. Fort Worth—Southdale Lumber Co. 
(Ine.); $4,000; merchandise. 

VIRGINIA. Norfolk—Farmers (Inc.); to deal in 
timber, timberlands and wooden products. 

CANADA. BRITISH COLUMBIA. New West- 
minster—The Alaska Pine Co. (Ltd.); Fourth 
Avenue and 15th Street; $250,000. 

Vancouver—Bestwood Cedar Shingle Co.; 36, 425 
Howe Street; $10,000. Will act as dealers in all 
products of the forest. 

Vancouver—Phillips Arm Logging Co. (Ltd.); 525 
Seymour Street; $10,000. Will engage in business 
as loggers, log owners and operators. 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Lakeport—Will L. Jones & Son 
lumber and building materials yard has been 
opened on the Highland Springs Road seven miles 
south of Lakeport. 

Oakland—Ernest A. Blackman has opened a 
wholesale and retail lumber business at the foot 
of 5th Avenue, at 9th Avenue Pier. 

Sacramento—The California Builders Supply Co. 
(Ltd.) has opened a wholesale business at 15th 
and Spear Streets. The firm handles lumber, sash 
and doors, plywood, insulating board and other 
articles. 

COLORADO. Hasty—Pioneer Lumber Co. opened 
by W. G. Brown. A complete line of builders’ 
materials, hardware and lumber will be carried in 
stock. 

ILLINOIS. Marion—Cache Lumber Yard has 
been opened in the 600 block on East Main Street, 
by Raymond Bruce. 

KENTUCKY. Barbourville — Blackstone Wood- 
working Co. has been organized and new equip- 
ment bought and installed. The company will spe- 
ialize in artistic wood turning and make any kind 
of furniture. 

OKLAHOMA. Lexington—O. J. Pearson is open- 
ing a lumber yard here. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Greensburg — Gable Lumber 
Co. has opened on Stokes Street. The company 
will deal in everything for the builder. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Rock Hill—The Rock Hill 
Hardwood Co. has been established here. The con- 
cern supplies special lengths of hardwood to manu- 
facturers of baseball bats, barrel staves, textile ma- 
chinery parts, closet linings etc. 





HUNDREDS of DEALERS are 
using the Low Cost Plans that 
are Published in Every Other 
Issue. ARE YOU? 


TEXAS. Falfurrias—Lynch Davidson & Co. has 
opened a yard here. 

Portland—Turner Lumber Co. of Taft is estab- 
lishing a branch yard here. 


San Antonio—Scrivener Lumber Co. at Mary D 
at Broadway in Alamo Heights has been opened, 
handling a complete tine of lumber, paints and 
building hardware. 

Temple—Raymond Durden has announced the 
+ ao of a retail lumber yard at 305 South First 

treet. 


Casualties 


MARYLAND. Fruitland—Long Lumber Co. mill 
suffered fire loss of $25,000. The blaze was pre- 
vented from spreading to the lumber piles. 

MICHIGAN. Marquette—Schneider Bros. lum- 
ber mill damaged an estimated $25,000 by fire. 
which destroyed a bowling pin mill, dry kilns and 
a stock of lumber ready to go into the kilns. 


New Mills and Equipment 


LOUISIANA. Pineville—B. D. Futrell will estab- 
lish a sawmill here to manufacture material used 
in the construction of boxes. 

MISSISSIPPI. Greenwood—Helena Stave Co. of 
Helena, Ark., plans to expand its operations by 
opening a plant here. 

OREGON. _ Springfield—Washington Veneer Co. 
of Olympia, Wash., plans to erect a $500,000 veneer 
plant adjoining the Booth-Kelly sawmill here. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Pickens—Poinsett Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co., a subsidiary of the Singer 
Sewing Machine Co., plans to rebuild and remodel 
the old Appalachian Lumber Mills to produce sew- 
ing machine cabinets. Only a small amount of the 
machinery now in the original plant can be used, 
and specialized machinery will be installed to turn 
out smaller wood pieces needed for the production 
of sewing machine cabinets. 

Orangeburg—Council Wood Products (Inc.), a 
new company, will produce dimension stuff for the 
manufacture of furniture and will process gum, 
maple and ash logs. The latest type kiln is the 
first unit to be erected; a sawmill will be built 
also. 

WASHINGTON. Hoquiam — Polson Lumber & 
Shingle Mills has installed a small box factory 
to utilize mill waste. 


Business Changes 


COLORADO. Fort Morgan—Home Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Morgan Lumber Co. 

GEORGIA. Tifton—Willis Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Builders Lumber Co. 

ILLINOIS. Carbondale—Carterville Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Home Lumber Co. and will be oper- 
ated on a strictly cash and carry basis. 

IOWA. Diagonal—A. L. Crawford Lumber Yard 
sold to Dalbey Lumber Co. 

KANSAS. Emporia—Emporia Lumber & Coal 
Co. succeeded by Home Lumber & Supply Co. of 
Emporia. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Williamstown — Home Lum- 
ber & Construction Co. succeeded by Williams 
Valley Lumber & Construction Co. 

TEXAS. Hereford—Panhandle Lumber Co. local 
yard succeeded by Hereford Lumber Co. 

Whiteface—Telford Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Forrest Lumber Co. 

UTAH. Pleasant Grove—A. K. Thornton & Sons 
Co. succeeded by Pleasant Grove Lumber & Supply 
Co. 
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